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The Cover 


The Girl Scout that we publish -on the 
cover of The Independent this week is re- 
produced from the poster which is to an- 
nounce “Girl Scout Week” from Novem- 
ber 6 to 15 and to ask for $1,033,400 to 
earry on the work of the Girl Scouts for 
another year in the United States and its 
territories. 

The Girl Scouts are one of the few na- 
tional organizations who have not bom- 
barded the country with appeals. Altho 
their mémbership is very large—S82,176 
Scouts in forty-seven states, and in 1184 
cities of the United States, they have made 
only one previous general appeal for funds 
since their founding in 1912. 

The budget of $1,033,400 they are ask- 
ing for includes a new building for na- 
tional headquarters—equipment for Girl 
Scout Camps thruout the country, running 
expenses for all local organizations, sal- 
aries and expenses of staff including four- 
teen field organizers. The effort of these 
workers is to be directed toward develop- 
ing a larger and better equipped group of 
volunteer leaders for the Scouts who are 
joining faster than the organization can 
eare for them. There are already over 
7200 volunteer officers in the United States 
in charge of Girl Scout troops as compared 
with only 211 paid workers in the service 
of national headquarters and all local 
organizations. 

The public needs no argument for the 
Girl Scouts. 


Opening Nights 
Alma Simpson, in concert, sang “Wiegen- 
lied” and “Auftraege,” the first German 
songs rendered here since the war. A varied 
program disclosed, somewhat disappoint- 
ingly, a voice with skill and technique, but 
little feeling. (Carnegie Hall.) 


The Meanest Man in the World, by 
Augustin MacHugh, gives the most popu- 
lar man in the world—George M. Cohan— 
an opportunity to demonstrate that all’s 
well that ends well. Delightfully humorous 
comedy, well played. (Hudson Theater.) 


The Barber of Seville, Rossini’s tuneful 
opera, is presented by the San Carlo 
Opera Company with a charming light- 
ness and gaiety that brings out to the full 
the delicate wit and melodiousness of this 
popular piece. (Manhattan Opera House.) 


Hedda Gabler. A Norwegian actress, 
Madame Borgny, from the National Thea- 
ter of Christiania, gives us a new inter- 
pretation of Ibsen’s most enigmic charac- 
ter but makes her less interesting than did 
Mrs. Fiske and Madame Nazimova. Charles 
Laite as Tesman and Rolf Fjell as Judge 
Brack did good work. (Little Theater.) 


The Mirage, an unmelléw melodrama by 
Edgar Selwyn, affords the movie queen, 
Florence Reed, a chance to thrill in person 
that super sophisticated host of Metropoli- 
tan boobs who think all “life” is compassed 
in. New York’s “Great White Way.” Sen- 
sible Americans who live in Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, and other wholesome centers will 
find it unelevating and tedious. (Times 
Square Theater.) 
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Remarkable Remarks 


HERBERT Hoover—A menacing factor 
today is the moral let-down. 

SENATOR PENROSE—Maine has gone hell- 
bent for the Republican party. 

Mme. Pau LarorevE—Not a stitch of 
underclothing do my children wear. 

Mrs. VINCENT ASTOR—I have not 
bought any new clothes for months. 


CONGRESSMAN Harry L. Ganpy—The 
nation should be aroused to the danger of 
peyote. 

Kari H. Kircu1n—tThe people of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, believe their city is the 
art center of the Middlewest. 

ALFRED FANTL—Lack of exercize and 
excess of rich foods have ruined the figures 
of the majority of our well-to-do women. 

PREMIER CLEMENCEAU—I am going into 
India’s jungles to hunt tigers, which is 
much less dangerous than French politics. 

Rev. Henry Day—The khaki craze has 
passed, but maidenly modesty and reserve, 
in speech, dress and conduct leave much to 
be desired. 

H. N. Bramsrorp—A greener Europe, 
calmer, duller and less populous will sit 
down to revise the essay on population 
which Malthus wrote during the last uni- 
versal war. 

Rev. JoHN R. Srraton—You cannot 
purify a polecat, you cannot denature a 
smallpox epidemic, you cannot make a 
rattlesnake respectable and reliable, and 
the only thing to do with the entire danc- 
ing mania, which has done more to corrupt 
the morals of this age than any other 
single force, is to destroy it, root and 
branch. 


Reflections in Vers Libre 
On the Anguish of Being Driven by 
His Convictions to Enroll asa Demo- 
crat for the First Time in a Hither- 
to Blameless Career. 


ME! 

Son of two Republicans, 

Grandson of four, 

Related to ninety and nine others, 

Born to the tradition of the Civil War, 
northern exposure only, 

Born in a Republican town of a Republi- 
can county, 

Whose first clear memory, at the age of 
four, 

Is of wearing a Major McKinley cap, 

And shouting around the streets— 

“Hooray for McXinley, Hobart and 
Ho-o-0-onest Money !” 

ME, the adopted son of New York, 

Where Democracy means the Tammany 
Tiger, 

Politics corrupt and cynical, ashes of cor- 
ruption and civic treason; 

ME, the Roosevelt-mad, the enthusiastic 
Bull Moose, 

The cheerer on election night of Roosevelt 
majorities ; 

ME: to make THAT a Democrat! .. . 


O Lodge, Harding, Penrose, Wadsworth, 
SEE what you done! 
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Underwood & Underwood 


A New Development in Strikes 


These wives of Welsh miners have organized to register their protest against their husbands’ proposed strike. Perhaps here is the 
clue to one sure cure for unnecessary labor troubles. Many a man who asserts his independence of employers recognizes superior 
wisdom when it comes from the “better half” 
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We Need a Newly Conical 


Americanism 


The Message of the Republican Party to the American People 
By Senator Warren G. Harding 





HE Republican party pre- 

sents its platform and its 

record of national service 

for two-thirds of a cen- 
tury, and asks for the support 
which has been accorded to it thru- 
out most of its existence. It keenly 
recognizes that it is seeking an 
onerous responsibility ; a responsi- 
bility proportioned not only to the 
crisis that confronts the nation 
and the world, but also to the 
measure of ineptness that has 
marked the conduct of national af- 
fairs in recent years. But our 
party has never evaded responsi- 
bility, and will not now. 

For nearly three years the na- 
tional administration refused. to 
make any preparation for partici- 
pation in a war that seemed al- 








tional rehabilitation, we found our 
national leadership engrossed with 
a chimerical scheme of recon- 
structing the world and making 
America the chief guarantor of 
the new order! Because the 
American people and their repre- 
sentatives refused to assume these 
obligations, they were punished by 
a denial of the legal state of peace 
that had been won on the battle- 
field, That denial has constituted a 
grievance to the public, an inter- 
ference with business, an obstacle 
to resumption of foreign trade, a 
refusal of substantial peace-time 
rights to the people, and a means 
to keep the executive in possession 
of extraordinary war powers 
which ought not to be vested in 
him in peace. 








most certain to draw us in. It em- © Underwood € Underwood 
phasized its devotion to unpre- 
paredness by boasting, on the 


verge of our involvement, that it 


continue keeping us out. Once in,° 

it was forced to reckless waste and unstinted spending 
to make up for its failure in foresight. So, despite our 
advantage of timely warning that none of our allies 
enjoyed, our part in the war cost us vastly more 
than like measure of achievement cost any other 
country. 

The most elemental statesmanship would have 
learned from all this the lesson that preparedness was 
necessary. Other governments, while engrossed in war, 
began preparation for peace. Our own refused to make 
ready for pease, with the same obstinacy that it had re- 
fused to make ready for war. So we emerged with our 
economics confused, our industry out of joint, our 
finances disorganized, our debt 


“We will have done with one-man rule,” says 
the Republican candidate for President of the 
United States. “The substance and fact of com- 


mon counsel shall replace the broken promise UNited to sustain the Government 
had kept us out, and pledging to of it” 


During the war the Republican 
masses thruout the land, and 
their representatives in Congress, 


in every way. They put aside party 
consideration in Congress, and 
supported the necessary war measures with a larger 
proportion of their voting strength than was accorded 
by their opponents. For this unstinted loyalty they 
were repaid with an autocratic demand that the country 
oust them from every place of official power and in- 
fluence. That demand was emphatically rejected at the 
election two years ago. 

Yet even that verdict was not enough to discourage 
the régime of autocracy at Washington. The same self- 
sufficiency that had refused to prepare in peace for war, 
or in war for peace, now assumed to dictate, in vio- 
lence to the constitution, the after-war settlement of 
the world and our relations therein. Thus the obstinacy 





of one man temporarily wield- 





piled mountain high—and no 
plans for the future. 

I say, no plans for the fu- 
ture; but it was really far 
worse than that. For instead of 
4 program of constructive na- 


This article is the fifth of the series in 
which each candidate for President of the 
United States presents in the Independent 
his message to the 


ing a power which he would not 
divide with those constitution- 
ally entitled to share it, delayed 
and prevented the settlement 


American people. that all the world acutely need- 





ed. Political, economical and 
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© Harrie & Ewing, from Paul Thompson 


The Republican candidates, Governor Calvin Coolidge (left) 
and Senator Harding, stand together on a platform of con- 
structive progress for “America first” 


social demoralization spread in consequence to many 
countries, and the world in “peace” found itself en- 
gaged in more wars than before. It felt the very bonds 
of society disintegrating. 

Seeing nothing that was going on in the world, in- 
terested only in its fantasy of a power league to pre- 
vent war, the Washington administration was deaf to 
all the pressing considerations of the domestic situa- 
tion. Unstinted spending continued the rule, and a 
peace-time Pelion was piled atop a wartime Ossa of 
national debt. The Republican Congress, the election 
of which in the midst of war might well have served 
as an effective warning, sought to initiate policies of 
reconstruction and rehabilitation. To bring order out 
of the chaos of public expenditure, a budget system was 
devised and provided for by Congress, that would have 
enabled both system and economy. It was promptly 
vetoed. To insure the most effective employment of the 
merchant marine we had built and bought during the 
war, a measure of broad constructive policy looking to 
trade expansion and industrial growth, was passed. The 
executive signed it—and then announced that he would 
refuse to enforce some of its most essential features! 

Small wonder that the country has lost confidence in 
the administrative capability of such a régime! It re- 
members the record of the Republican party, which 
first won the Civil War and then rehabilitated and uni- 


fied the nation. Naturally, the country seeks once more - 
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the help and direction that served it so well in that 
earlier crisis. These we offer to it, with the promise 
that we will have done with one-man rule, that the 
substance and fact of common counsel shall replace the 
broken promise of it. 

There will be, there can be, no return to the old or- 
der that has ended. The common people—the people of 
whom Lincoln said that God must have loved them, be- 
cause he made so many of them—have seen themselves 
lifted to a new level in the social and economic scheme 
of the world; and our problems of the future will be to 
maintain them there. We propose that so far as is hu- 
manly possible they shall be so maintained. That which 
has been saved out of the world’s travail has been 
saved mainly because they were loyal to our civiliza- 
tion; that which 
they have gained, 
they have earned a 
thousand times 
over, and are en- 
titled to have pre- 
served to them and 
to their children. 
We stand inflexibly 
against whatever 
suggests revolution 
or destruction; but 
on the other hand 
we stand for those 
wisely guided pro- 
| cesses of social evo- 
lution which, run- 
ning in seven- 
league boots in 
these times, tend to 
carry us forward 
and upward at a 
rate that no social 
movement ever be- 
fore attained. 

For these things 
and their attain- 
ment the Republi- 
can party gives its 
promise, It recog- 
nizes the [Contin- 
ued on page 140 

















© Edmonston, from International 


At the Minnesota State Fair, held in 
the early fall in St. Paul, a veritable 
two-ring circus was conducted by 
Governor Cox and Senator Harding, 
who both spoke, to the effacement of 
the prize fruit and stock that had ex- 
pected to get at least a slight amount 
of attention 








The Republican party has applied the best of thought 
and honest intent to the solution of all- problems which 
attend exceptional growth, and means to go on—without 
stopping the growth—deliberately, orderly, conscientiously, 
neither yielding nor appealing to prejudice or passion, but 
strengthening the weak in the supremacy of the law, always 
seeking the ideal over safe and proven paths. 

The European war has given us a fictitious, sectional 
prosperity, but it does not blind us to the depression likely 
to follow, nor to the industrial reconstruction which must 
be worked out, nor to the industrial and commercial menace 
of desperate Europe struggling, after peace is restored, for 
its own rehabilitation. 


A Consistent Record. 
In 1916 Senator Warren G. Harding said, 


In an article written for The Independent: 


We want a real and righteous Americanism abroad, and 
we need a newly-consecrated Americanism at home. We 
want the spirit truly American and all-pervading, and we 
want an outward manifestation. We must be a people 
with one great ideal, one all-encompassing aspiration, one 
guiding hope, one common interest, one people and one 
flag. That’s why I am Republican. 

We must have a slogan of prosperity and we should 
make America prosper first. 

The Republican party is too big to trail any man. The 
principles of the party stand ahead of any candidate. 
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One Saving Grace of War 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 
By William Mather Lewis 


_ Director of the Savings Division, U. S. Treasury Department 


AS the war a great victory or a useless, 

costly experience for America? Some day 

the balance will be struck and this matter 

will be determined. And the answer will not 
come so much from the battlefields of Europe where 
our soldiers acquitted themselves so nobly as from the 
counting houses and factories and fields of America in 
reconstruction days. President Wilson suggested how 
this momentous question will be answered, when he 
said: “I doubt if many good by-products can come out of 
a war, but if our people learn from this war to save, 
then the war is worth all it cost us in money and ma- 
terials.” 

In the latter days of 1917 when our Government was 
struggling with the problem of raising the staggering 
amounts called for by an embattled nation, a system 
was evolved, which enabled every citizen, no matter how 
small his financial resources, to lend something to the 
United States. The system was known broadly as “War 
Savings” and the securities offered were a 25 cent 
Thrift Stamp and a $5 War Savings Stamp. As mil- 
lions of people who had never before saved their money 
began purchasing these securities, they discovered that 
in giving aid to their Government they were, in fact, 
helping themselves. 

Those in charge of the work saw its possibilities. 
The Chairman of the War Savings Committee said: 
“T see no reason why this should be merely a war 
measure, I think there may grow out of it a continuing 
plan to help the people of this country to save and for 
incu'cating thrift into the national character, and if 
that can be done, if millions of little springs may flow 
into the reservoir of capital, our financial future will be 
pretty well assured.” His words suggest the reason why 
the Treasury Department has continued the promotion 
of War Savings securities since the Armistice. It has 
seen the vision of what universal saving will mean to 
America, and, as its share in completing and perpetuat- 
ing the victory, is striving to place the popular pur- 
chase of Government securities on a permanent footing, 
in order that the people of the country may be taught 
for their peace-time value the lessons of thrift and 
savings learned during the war. © 

In the true Democracy, every worker is a capitalist, 
every citizen has a financial reserve. The small securi- 





ties offered by 
the Government 
offer a safe and 
sure road to 
such a Democ- 
racy. The lesson, 
like many others 
of great bene- 
fit, is not easy 
to teach. We 
have been 
termed a nation 
of economic il- 
literates. 1,250,- 
000 people of 
America, whose 
working days 
are over, are de- 
pendent upon charity because the idea of saving was 
not popular in the America of their productive days. 
If the safety deposit boxes of the United States would 
give up their dead stores of fake securities, enough 
wealth would be disclosed to stagger the imagination. 
From $400,000,000 to $500,000,000 is the estimated 
amount gathered in each year by fake promoters in this 
country. Countless numbers of people are losing their 
hard earned savings each day because they lack knowl- 
edge of financial facts. America is overrun with “wild- 
cat” oil companies today. Such concerns flourish only 
where there is easy money, when people through incor- 
rect spending habits, develop the “get-rich-quick” germ. 
No one has to look far to be persuaded of the Biblical 
statement that “A fool and his money are soon parted.” 
Economic knowledge has been confined to a few uni- 
versity professors, financiers and advanced college stu- 
dents. The science of finance is a closed book for most 
of us. When we are sick we consult a doctor, when we 
need legal advice we see a lawyer, but when the invest- 
ment bug bites us, instead of consulting a reliable 
broker or banker, we sneak up an alley and pass our 
hard earned cash to someone who has hypnotized us 
with his fairy story of sudden wealth. The Treasury 
Department finds the answer to this condition in placing 
financial knowledge before the people in terms which 
even a child can understand. No greater opportunity 
has ever come to Amer- 














That Government securities are the safest 
kind of an investment is believed by this 
proprietor of a fruit cart in Washington 











ica than that of making 
economic literacy uni- 
versal. It means univer- 
sal financial independ- 
ence, and universal 
financial independence 
sounds the doom of Bol- 
shevism and industrial 
unrest, of the power of 
swollen fortunes. The 
possibilities of the Sav- 
ings Movement salvaged 
from war activities by 
the Treasury Depart- 
ment are boundless. 








Thrift stamps for children are advocated in the public schools of Washington where the members 
in lines such as this impatiently wait their turn to invest their pennies 


The total amount of 
[Continued on page 141 
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Straws in the Wind 


The Results of the Independent Open Forum on the Presidential Election 


OVERNOR James Middleton Cox has won 

nearly a two-thirds vote from The Independent 

readers who have responded to our invitation 

of September 4 for letters on the Presidential 
contest. Senator Warren Gamaliel Harding has 32 per 
cent of the vote to 66 per cent for his Democratic rival. 
The odd two per cent are divided between Eugene 
Debs, the Socialist, and Aaron Watkins, Prohibitionist. 
This does not include a very considerable number of 
letters from correspondents who are still “on the fence” 
because they cannot make up their minds which ticket 
they like least! 

We are glad that so many of our readers took part 
in our “straw vote,” but our satisfaction is lessened by 
the fact that the very dimensions of the contest make 
it impossible to print, or even give extracts from, a 
quarter of the excellent letters which you have sent us. 
We will do what we can to give a typical cross-section 
of our readers’ opinions, but the laws of space are as 
inexorable as the laws of time about which the poets 
have so much to say. 


Cox and the League 


Practically every one of the Cox letters lays chief 
stress on the League of Nations issue. Many declare 
outright that but for this issue they would vote the 
Republican ticket. There are also many readers who 
consider Governor Cox personally more progressive 
than Senator 
Harding; but, 
generally speak- 
ing, the issues 
are placed first, 
the man himself 
second, and the 
party third. 

“A Republican 
boy in the six- 
ties” makes this 
plea for Cox and 
the League: 

In 1918 the pro- 
posed League was 
essential in pro- 
curing the armis- 

: : : tice. Since we 

The League is : > — issue of the seiiteh te Ge 

truce and our ene- 

mies’ acceptance of its terms, decency forbids we now re- 
pudiate this one of its fundamental provisions. 

What mother—or father—having a son in the war zone 
will say the war should have continued rather than make 
peace on this basis? 

What statesman will? 

The armistice brought unspeakable relief and joy. I 
propose to honor its League foundation by voting for such 
as stand by it—Cox for President and some like-minded 
man for Senator. 








Thomas in Detroit News 


GEO. M. HAGADORN 
Anacortes, Washington 


A veteran of the Great War writes: 


As the situation now stands my vote will probably go to 
Cox. The League of Nations plank in the Republican plat- 
form means nothing to me except a refusal to face the 
issue. Harding in reference to the League has been in- 
definite if not evasive. Cox plainly and definitely said he 
favors going into the League. The Presidency demands 
of a man energy, courage, resourcefulness, power of de- 
cision and vision. If Harding were President it would 
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Europe to advise him. 


fully approach”’—and 


hardly be possible for him to stand around, delaying to 
act until such time as Elihu Root could return from 


Ray KELLENBARGER 
Anselmo, Nebraska 
The League as a 

fire department: 


Why Cox? Main 
question now: Shall 
Worldville have a live 
fire company, or dis- 
solve the pick-up vol- 
unteer bunch and go 
back every man to 
guarding his own 
house alone with his 
own bucket? Old days 
stayed at home, and 
wondered about the 
fire-glow beyond the 
hill. Today, houses are 
too close together. 
Sparks fly. So, quench 
incipient blazes in 
Balkan Row and 
Scrappy Quarters be- 
fore they catch hold 
in America Block. 
Harding says, “Not 
this plan,” but “hope- 


Stinson in Dayton Daily News 


The Republican party is leading to- 


ward a rejuvenated Prussianism 
fiddle. Cox says, “I’m 


for going in.” I vote for the Worldville Fire Company, and 
a chief who believes in it. Moreover, we have long observed 
here-in Ohio, this: Harding’s creed and career, the “grand 
old” machine, with him a dutiful cog; Cox’s way, “What’s 
needed? What’ll work? Good. Come on, let’s go!” There- 
fore, for 1920, Cox. 
Rev. IRVINE L. DUNGAN 

Troy, Ohio 

This is from a letter typical of many, pleased with 
neither candidate but anxious to save the League: 


I shall vote for Cox tho I admire neither him nor his 
party. Harding is mediocre and his platform straddles all 
living issues. Cox is no better and his platform straddles 
every current issue except the League. I am straight out 
for the League. Therefore my course is clear. 

HoMER FOSTER ~ 

Anaheim, California 

Several letters stress the economic importance of 
League membership to America: 


Economically the League of Nations is important to 
America, because American business prestige will be 
greatly weakened as soon as economic conditions are re- 
stored to normal. The nations already members of the 
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W. ©. Morris for The Independent 


Nothing but rebellion and civil war could be worse than the 
Democratic administration 
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League, and they are the big majority of the civilized 
world, will not be too keen to buy from a country which 
stands aloof in international responsibilities. The world 
is economically too much linked together, and one country, 
however great, cannot afford to take an indifferent atti- 
tude toward world problems. This being the vital issue of 
the Presidential campaign, I favor, as an independent 
voter, Governor James M. Cox and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
NOAH ADLER 

Stamford, Connecticut 

I am for Cox, positive legislation, the League of Na- 
tions, and against Harding, negative inactivity, and in- 
ternational chaos. As a nation we have passed the colony 
stage in which a new country exports its raw materials 
to the mother country, and we have reached the point 
where we are exporting more goods to the world than we 
import—the second stage. If we are to keep on growing 
industrially we must attain to the third stage, we must go 
out into the markets of the world and meet foreign com- 
petition in order to sell our surplus products. We must in- 
vest capital in ships, docks, railroads, and warehouses, in 
South America, in Asia, in Africa, wherever opportunity 
for trade offers. In view of this, the League of Nations is 
an imperative necessity. Certainly we cannot hope to do 
business in a world which we do not help police. Surely it 
is our duty to lend, at least the weight of our influence, to- 
ward the maintenance of order on the seas, and in the 
countries with which 
we trade. 

FRANK L. HORMEL 

West Liberty, Iowa 

And then we 
may consider the 
letters of some who 
are impressed with 
Governor Cox as 
man and_states- 
man: 

I shall vote for 
Cox, because he 
thinks straight, 
talks straight, and, 
as Governor of Ohio, 
has acted straight. 

R. B. MuRPHY 

Grafton, No. Dak. 

Cox is young: 

Governor Cox 
should be near the 
best age of his life, 
while Senator Hard- 
ing (ten to one) is 
on the decline. We 
should select younger men to fill our important offices. They 
are always abreast of the times and will accomplish big 
things that the older man would not attempt. I call your 
attention to Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Shall Worldville have a live fire 
company? 





ARTHUR ROBISON 
Joy, Illinois 


He is independent: 


If elected, Senator Harding will feel responsible to his 
Republican associates only. If Governor Cox is elected, he 
will feel indebted to the ever-increasing independent vote. 
Governor Cox does not preach the pernicious theory that in 
voting for him you are simply voting for Tammany Hall, 
Tom Taggart and the whole Democratic outfit. 


C. BENJAMIN IRWIN 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


He is energetic and progressive: 


The Presidential contest lies between a Governor who 
has made a remarkably successful record as a state execu- 
tive and a Senator who has never occupied an executive 
position, and whose legislative career has no outstanding 
points worthy of mention. 

Cox, as his three terms as Governor of Ohio show, is en- 
ergetic and aggressive. He is not afraid to hold his ground 
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against a storm of 
public criticism. The 
aggressive and pro- 
gressive policies of 
Cox are largely re- 
sponsible for his nom- 
ination at San Fran- 
cisco. 

With Cox as Presi- 
dent we would be un- 
der an energetic lead- 
ership, which is much 
needed in this critical 
period at hand, and 
such as the country 
became used to under 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Luoyp R. HILL 

Avon Lake, Ohio 


Some voters are dissatisfied with the unwillingness of 
Senator Harding to make himself a true party leader and 
assume responsibility for Republican policies: 

Republicans who think like Taft on the League and yet 
follow Harding are in a very Micawber-like attitude, “look- 
ing for something to turn up” that will drive Harding and 


his masters into the League—a hope as unavailing as it ever 
was with Micawbers. 








Spenmer m Umana World-Herald 


Harding in reference to the League 
has been indefinite if not evasive 


R. A. D. Morton 

El Paso, Texas 

Now regarding Mr. Wilson, the Tzar, I admire him for 
his inflexible qualities. He never in any of his statements 
has boasted of his. party or the man; he has never asked me 
to do anything of which I or any other would be ashamed. 
His Fourteen Commandments will go down in history with 
Moses’ Ten. He came from Europe the idol of all humanity, 
except those people who believe that everyone has a price, 
and that like Napoleon he would want a crown. Those people, 
like the beggar, will always be with us, and Washington and 
Lincoln got spattered with the mud they threw, but mud 
will wash off and the parties who cast it will disappear and 
be forgotten. 

I am for a One-Man Party when the man who is bossing 


it is for all humanity instead of a few and who will conduct 
himself as Mr. Wilson has. 


D. C. HALLERAN 
Independence, Missouri 


There are some who believe that the Democratic party 
deserves support on its record: 


Sir lsaac Newton said if he could see further than other 
men it was because he stood upon the shoulders of giants. 
The next President of the United States will be a greater 
man standing on the shoulders of Woodrow Wilson than 
upon the shoulders of such as Penrose, Smoot and Lodge. 


H. N. CARNAHAN 
Canonsburg, Pa. 






In offering the 
Wilson brand of 
internationalism as 
the most potent an- 
tidote to that of 
Lenin, the Demo- tie 
cratic party bids 


high for the support 
of the existing or- 
der. Our two “great” 
parties are both un- 
friendly to the dic- 
tatorship of the pro- 
letariat; but Demo- 
crats, more than 
Republicans, believe 
that certain features 
of our social order 
demand radical re- 
adjustments [ Con- 
tinued on page 136 
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Thomas in Detroit News 


The election of Cox means nothing less 
than a third term for Wilson 















Master Workshops of America 


A Series of Monthly Articles Written from a First Hand Survey 
of Big Business Enterprises That Have Given the United States 
the Name of the Foremost Industrial Nation of the World 
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The present office of the International 
Harvester Company, owners of the 


machine factories 


HE greatest manufacturer in any nation of the 
world is the American farmer. He produces 
more than any other class of citizen. 

We don’t realize the fact because he hasn’t 
organized himself into a billion dollar corporation, to 
keep his name on the billboards and in the newspapers, 
with a catchy trademark for his products. But the fact 
stands. 

In the United States there are some 40,000,000 
people earning their living—or at least drawing their 
pay. Of these, about 13,000,000 work on the farm. The 
next largest class is the manufacturers and mechanics, 
totaling 10,000,000. In trades and transportation 7,- 
600,000 are employed. The smallest class includes the 
professions—law, medicine, ministry, education and 
others, comprising only 1,800,000. 

Last year the American farmer produced crops with 
an estimated value of $15,873,000,000. Yet in the five 
years preceding the war the average yield of a farm 
products was only $5,829,000,000. The farmer has near- 
ly trebled his output—while the drift of an average 
factory hand, truck driver, coal miner, cobbler and 
plumber has been toward loafing as one kind of profit- 
eering. 

This farmer doesn’t talk about “increased produc- 
tion.” He gets it. Regarding both acreage and yield per 
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Company, part of whose Chicago plant is shown 

above, is not that one of its factories makes 100 

farm tractors a day, or that another has a weekly 

output of 1000 tons of binder twine, but that the ~ 

company has done more than any other corpora- 
tion on earth to make farm life attractive 


te | The Farmer’s” 
Right- 
Man 


largest of the world’s great farm By Edward Earle Purinton 


The big thing about the International Harvester 
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You can make hay any old day in 
the International Harvester Company 
plant, where each machine is put to a 


field test 


acre, he surpasses in output all other farmers in the 
world, having crops 2.3 larger than British, 2.5 larger 
than the German, 3.2 larger than the French, and over 
six times larger than the Italian. And the American 
farmer uses only 40 per cent of the tillable land of the 
country, leading the world in spite of this handicap. 

The most effective material aid to agriculture is the 
automatic farm machine, doing the work formerly done 
by four or five men, with operation or supervision by 
one man only. Machines of this type include the gen- 
eral utility tractor, the ditching machine, the new 
model harvester, the mechanical milking machine, the 
individual farm power plant, the “gang plow,” turning 
three or four furrows on each trip, and the long-legged 
tractor cultivator which will cultivate corn up to four 
feet high, two rows at a time. A recent convention of 
the American Society of Agricultural Engineers took 
this text for a slogan: “Replace hand labor as much as 
possible with machinery.” The president of the society 
stated that, in the face of prohibitive wages that farm 
laborers are demanding, and the general scarcity of 
such labor, mechanical devices must be used to the limit 
by farmers who hope to make a reasonable profit from 
their acres. 

But plowing a farm isn’t itself half as important as 
plowing the mind of the farmer. One good plowing and 
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sowing of the mind 
may yield a peren- 
nial crop of ideas 
and purposes, that 
you can plant for 
seed in the meadows 
of tomorrow, and of 
their fruitage reap. 
a hundred-fold. The 
American farmer to- 
day thinks about his 
job. He is forever 
studying, experi- 














Two men can do the work of 
ten, with a McCormick ma- 
chine (left). How to produce 
enough to keep the machine 
from “lying down on the job” 
is taught by the McCormick 
demonstrators 











menting, listening, " 
reading, learning, improving himself and his work. His 
mind is open—but his fist closed on the tool of his trade. 
A winning combination. 

The world’s largest makers of agricultural implements 
are plowing and cultivating more fields of thought than 
acres of land. The big thing about the International 
Harvester Company of Chicago is not that one of the 
factories makes 100 farm tractors a day or that anoth- 
er has a weekly output of 1000 tons of binder twine, but 
that the company has done more than any other cor- 
poration on earth to make farm life attractive. Labor 
is most productive where life is most attractive. 

The great common fault of education and production 
has been that neither was human. Profits are not first 
in manufacturing, nor books in teaching. The employer 
who is a slave-driver and the pedagogue who is a book- 
worm equally fail to get results. The six-horse team 
that everybody with a heavy-laden wagon of ambition 
must drive to reach the goal is made up of Feeling, 
Thinking,. Wanting, Knowing, Trusting, Doing. No 
tractor ever made will do the work of this team; and 
until you get them harnessed you can’t pull much of a 
load of ambition. The International Harvester Com- 
pany aims to-put this team on every farm, whether or 
not the farmer buys a reaper, truck or plow. 

I have before me a map of the United States whereon 
58,403 dots have been marked. Each dot represents a 
community meeting held under the auspices of the 
Agricultural Extension Department of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, the total being the number 
of meetings during the first six years of the establish- 
ment of the department. These meetings, 800 a month 
for six years, were purely educational, with a total 
attendance of 9,340,591 people. The Harvester officials 
who conducted them 




















traveled more than 
1,200,000 miles, pur- 
posely to make farm- 
ers wiser, farming 
better, and farm- 
ing communities more 
prosperous. 

Why should a 
manufacturing and 
selling corporation 
thus resolve itself in- | 
to an educational in- 
stitution? We quote 
the official answer: 

The Harvester Com- 
pany believes that it is 
the duty of every busi- 
ness organization to 
build up the commun- 
ity in which it does 
business, aside from 














just the things it is 
required to do by law, of the 


or the things directly Company 


Harold F. McCormick, president 
International Harvester 


beneficial to itself. This is nothing more than carrying out 
the obligations of citizenship. 

The company sends its forces to help people who are 
willing to work and do something for themselves. If people 
are to succeed, they must work out their own problems; — 
but the Agricultural Extension Department of the com- 
pany will do all it can to help in whatever stands for the 
betterment of town and country—that which will raise the 
social, physical, and financial standards of the people 
thruout the country. 


As to results, the company will be benefited just in pro- 
portion to the benefit its work will bring to others. 

Facts and figures quoted in the I. H. C. campaigns 
are supplied from the demonstration farms of the com- 
pany in North and South Dakota; where, for example, 
fifty-five head of steers bought in St. Paul; November, 
1917, were fed so as to bring, when sold back, May, 
1918, a gain of $3,245.93; and where the yield of wheat 
was developed from twelve and one-half bushels per 
acre in 1893 to thirty bushels per acre in 1918—with 
acreage value increased from $9.50 to $61.20, based on 
comparative crops and prices. Would it not pay any 
farmer, any banker, any merchant, to organize in his 
community an I. H. C. agricultural club, with a proven 
possibility of increasing land profits $51.70 an acre? 

Do you know what happened out in Arkansas? The 
people of the state heard of the wonderful things being 
done by the Harvester Company Extension Department, 
and resolved to take advantage of the opportunity. 
They got together—farmers, bankers, teachers, preach- 
ers, newspaper editors, traveling men, railroad and ex- 
press company heads, officials of the Federated Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Young Men’s Business Associa- 
tions—saw the need for a great Profitable Farming 
Campaign, and asked the Harvester Company to direct 
the undertaking. 

Whereupon the company supplied thirty workers and 
360,000 copies of booklets and leaflets on profitable 
farming, all free. Not to be outdone in generosity, the 
railroads of the state contributed more than $18,000 in 
transportation, and for good measure the Rock Island 
printed and distributed 50,000 copies of a special 16- 
page publication. The bankers and business men of 
Little Rock gladly paid the hotel bills and incidental 
expenses of the central organization, amounting to about 
$3,000. The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion arranged to have the subject of better farming 
discussed by teachers everywhere, and 20,000’ booklets 
distributed to their students. [Continued on page 138 








The Unpuritanic 


Puritans 


By Frederick Houk Law 


Head of the English Department of 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


OST people think of the Pilgrims—the first 

of whom disembarked from the “Mayflower” 

three hundred years ago, December 21, 1620 

—as being quite different from the Ameri- 
cans of today. The average person who thinks of cele- 
brating the arrival of the “Mayflower” thinks of the 
early inhabitants of Plymouth as unusually solemn 
people who spent most of their time in listening to 
long sermons or in meditating on religious subjects. 
He could not imagine a founder of Plymouth smoking 
a pipe, dancing with a pretty girl, drinking intoxicat- 
ing liquor, playing cards on Sunday, or even wearing 
fancy waistcoats. He would be much shocked if some- 
one were to say that the first arrivers from the “May- 
flower” stopped their work of building the beginnings 
of Plymouth long enough to rest—and drink beer! He 
would hardly admit that the Pilgrims had such or- 
dinary aims as adventure, or money-making. Perhaps 
the Pilgrims have been made into such popular saints 
that we have forgotten the very real humanity that 
makes what they did, and the principles they put for- 
ward, so notably great. If an angel works miracles it is 
a matter to be expected; if an ordinary human being 
does wonders it is worthy of note. 

The people who lived in old Plymouth in its first fifty 
years did not all come merely because they were saints. 
Even Myles Standish appears to have been a soldier of 
fortune who, having missed an inheritance in England, 
found service in the Dutch army. He was apparently 
ready for new adventure, and sailed with the “May- 
flower.” That interesting young man, John Alden, went 
on the “Mayflower” be- 
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John Alden has become a hero who could do no wrong, accord- 
ing to our popular legends, but this tableau in the Pilgrim 
Tercentenary celebrations at Southampton, England, shows him 
being punished with his feet in the stocks. Nor does Priscilla 
here appear the shy retiring maid our fancy painted 


ers.” He expected a full return. In 1622 he sent over 
two shiploads of men who had no other aim than to 
make money. The men were a poor and shiftless lot, 
quick to lie, always complaining, and the sort that 
finds amusement i ridiculing religion, They stole corn 
from both whites and Indians, and generally brought 
disgrace upon the people of the settlement. It is not 
necessarily an honor to be able to trace one’s ancestry 
to the early inhabitants of Plymouth, 

Even the teetotalers find no comfort in studying the 
story of the Pilgrims. It is hard for the advocates of 
prohibition to picture the Pilgrim Fathers drinking 
beer—but drink beer they did. Shortly after the land- 
ing from the “Mayflower” on the first celebration of 
Christmas, the ship’s captain showed his good will to- 
ward his passengers by sending ashore a.large supply 
of beer—which was received with joy and thanks. In 
1646 the Pilgrims paid the cost of magistrates by levy- 
ing a.tax on wine, strong liquor, and tobacco—and the 
people of Plymouth bought enough of the articles 
named to provide the needed funds. At various other 
times laws were passed regulating the sale of drink 
and the licensing of inns. One law for- 





cause he was hired to go. 
The company needed a 
coopel, and engaged Al- 
den at Southampton, he 
making the bargain that 
he could return to Eng- 
land at any time he 
wished. Of the 104 per- 
sons who came on the 
first voyage of the “May- 
flower” fourteen were 
servants, brought by 
their employers for the 
sake of service. Four 
were seamen paid to 
come. Thirty-one were 
sons or daughters, many 
of them being little chil- 
dren, who accompanied 








bade anyone to take liquor from a cask 
on Sunday, except for medicinal pur- 
poses. In that respect the Pilgrims, 
narrow-minded as we think them, were 
more liberal than we are today. An- 
other law forbade smoking in the 
neighborhood of a church, 

One might have said with a feeling 
of certainty that no one in old Ply- 
mouth would have played cards on Sun- 
day—but he would have been wrong. 
In 1663 a little group was found cozily 
playing cards on the Sabbath day—and 

- “raided.” The playing of dice—“throw- 
ing craps’”—must have been compara- 
tively common, for in 1656 a law was 
passed whose object was to put a stop 
to dice playing in Plymouth. 

At a masquerade dance it is always 








their parents. 

A certain Thomas 
Weston of London ad- 
vanced financial aid to 
the Pilgrims in the name 
of a company known 
as “Merchant Adventur- 
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Once we remember that the “Pilgrim Fathers” were 
young and adventurous we can credit the authen- 
ticity of this episode in the Southampton, England, 
Tercentenary celebration. It enacts the discovery of 
the refugee Huguenot who was smuggled from 
France in a cask to ~*~ = Fa voyage to the New 


amusing to see anyone dressed as a 
Pilgrim. The thought of “Pilgrim” 
and “dancing” are inharmonious. And 
yet, in 1652, Mistress Mercy Tubbs 
was arrested for joining in “mixed 
dancing”—nor was she the only one 
arrested on [Continued on page 143 
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The Successful League of Nations 
By Hamilton Holt 


which he definitely repudiated the League of Nations, 
Senator Harding said: 

Our opponents are persistently curious to know whether, if— 
or perhaps I might better say when—I am elected, I intend to 
“scrap” the League. It might be sufficient in reply to suggest the 
futility of “scrapping” any thing that is already “scrapped.” 

This statement is exactly opposite to the truth and 
shows gross ignorance of the European situation. The 
League on the contrary has already achieved more than 
anyone might have believed possible on January 10, 1920, 
when it officially came into existence. 

I have just returned from a trip to Europe where—as on 
my two previous trips since 1918—I have devoted the major 
part of my time to getting into intimate touch with the 
League of Nations situation. I make no apology, therefore, 
in presenting at some length the more salient things that 
have already been accomplished by the League, or are at 
the present moment engaging its attention. 

In the ten short months of the League’s life forty-three 
nations have become members. Evidently they have. no 
fears that the Covenant violates their constitutions or 
limits their sovereignty or independence. Indeed at the 
very first meeting of the Council, Lord Curzon, the British 
delegate, took occasion to answer this purely American 
criticism by saying: 

It has sometimes been said that the League of Nations implies 
the establishment of a Super-State or a Super-Sovereignty. The 
very title “League of Nations” should be sufficient to dispel 
this misconception. The League does not interfere with nation- 
ality. It is upon the fact of nationhood that it rests. The League 
is an association of sovereign nations whose purpose is to recon- 


cile divergent interests and to promote international codperation 
in questions which affect—or may affect—the world at large. 


Of the three principal agencies thru which the League 
functions, the Council and the Secretariat are already 
completely organized and effectively at work. The third of 
these, the Assembly, will meet for the first time on No- 
vember 15. 

The Council has so far held nine separate sessions. At 
each one of them questions of world importance have 
been discussed and so far the members have been able to 
come*to unanimous agreement on every issue. 

The Council has already appointed the various commis- 
sions entrusted to it by the Covenant. Perhaps the most 
important of these is the Permanent Advisory Commis- 
sion on Military, Naval and Aerial Affairs, which was or- 
ganized at the San Sebastian session and is now at work. 
This commission is composed of technical military experts. 
Its principal duties will be to propose plans for universal 
disarmament; to advise as to the size of the armaments 
of the new states who apply for membership in the League; 
and to suggest plans for obviating the evil effects attend- 
ant upon the private manufacture of munitions and imple- 
ments of war. 

The Council has appointed an eminent commission of 
jurisconsults to work out the constitution of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. This commission 
has already met and submitted its report. It is no secret 
that Elihu Root was the dominating personality of the 
commission and to him more than any other member is due 
credit for the truly admirable plan that was worked out. 
The court if accepted by the Council and ratified by the 
Assembly will be the first international tribunal on earth 
with original jurisdiction. The method of selecting the 
judges, which has baffled diplomacy since the failure of 
the Second Hague Conference to agree on a plan, has been 
happily solved by having the Council and Assembly select 
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the judges. Thus Elihu Root, who has done so little to help 
and so much to hinder the establishment of the League of 
Nations, finds that only thru the machinery of the League 
can his life dream of a Great World Tribunal be realized. 

The Council has appointed a Provisional Committee on 
Communications and Transit. This commission is already 
engaged in preparing plans for a permanent commission. 
It will take up all problems connected with international 
ports, waterways and railways, and it has been especially 
charged with making an early report on the abomina- 
tions that exist thruout the world and especially in Europe 
since the war began in connection with through tickets, 
customs and passports. 

The Council has called a Conference on International 
Health, which was held in London last April and chiefly 
concerned itself with the measures to be taken against the 
spread of typhus in Poland. This conference proposed that 
a permanent health commission shall be added to the com- 
missions of the League, and as a means of abolishing 
typhus in Poland it took measures to establish a chain of 
seventy-two quarantine stations and 200 hospitals. 

The Council has commissioned the great Norwegian 
statesman and explorer, Dr. Nansen, to supervise the re- 
patriation of the half million prisoners in Russia, ill-fed, 
almost unclothed, ravaged by disease and driven like slaves. 
Dr. Nansen has reported to the Council that despite almost 
insuperable obstacles which are being encountered in find- 
ing shipping and raising funds and in carrying out many- 
sided negotiations between allies, former neutrals and So- 
viet authorities, there is a fair chance of saving most of the 
half million soldiers before they starve to death this 
winter. 

The Council has called an International Financial Con- 
gress which has just completed its labors in Brussels. Al- 
tho full reports of the proceedings are not yet available I 
have read thru five carefully prepared preliminary vol- 
umes dealing with international trade, finance, currency 
and exchange, all embellished with diagrams, tables and’ 
colored charts. If the open conclusions openly arrived 
at in Brussels are anywhere near as significant as the pre- 
liminary work on the conference was painstaking and il- 
luminating, the conference must have been an unqualified 
success. 


HE Council has taken cognizance of three international 
disputes, all of which might otherwise have led to war 
—those between Sweden and Finland, Poland and Lithuania, 
and Persia and Soviet Russia. I have only space to com- 
ment on the Aland Islands case between Sweden and Fin- 
land, which raises the vital issue of the rights of secession 
under the League. Finland claims the League has no juris- 
diction over the case, as the Aland Islands are within her 
territory and the League cannot pass on matters of purely 
domestic concern. Sweden claims the League has jurisdic- 
tion of the dispute as a matter “affecting the peace of the 
world.” As Great Britain, a nation stranger to the dis-. 
pute, has brought the matter to the attention of the League, 
we have here an almost exact parallel to what would hap- 
pen if America should bring before the Council the ques- 
tion of Ireland’s independence as Governor Cox says he 
will do if he is elected President. It is evident that if the 
Council decides in favor of Sweden’s contention a weighty 
precedent will be established for bringing Ireland’s case 
before the public conscience of the world. 
The Council has taken up the case of Armenia. As the 
League has no army or navy or treasury of its own it 
cannot as yet take the mandate for that tragic country 
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But it is devising a plan by which some single nation may 
be authorized to assume the mandate under the collective 
guarantee of the League. 

The Council has in addition to the above selected the 
commissions who will administer the Sarre Valley and 
Danzig, it has ordered the Secretariat to ask England and 
Japan to modify their treaty of offense and defense in the 
Far East so as to make it consistent with the Covenant, it 
has called an International Conference of Seamen at 
Genoa, it has heard India’s claim to be included in the 
governing body of the International Labor Office, it has 
taken under consideration France’s proposal to establish 
an International University at Brussels, it has admitted 
Switzerland to membership in the League with such reserva- 
tions as are required by the Swiss constitution, and it has 
approved plans for sending a commission of labor leaders 
and employers into Soviet Russia to survey social] and eco- 
nomic conditions there. 

All this and more the Council has been doing since last 
January. The Secretariat has been equally active. I visited 
its temporary quarters at 117 Picadilly, London, and there 
collected enough information to fill this entire issue of 
The Independent. Suffice it to say that the League has al- 
ready appropriated 6,000,000 Swiss francs to purchase 
the National Hotel and neighboring property at Geneva 
for the seat of the League, and there the Secretariat will 
shortly repair. The Secretariat now is divided into the 
following sections: Legal, Mandates, Health, Transit, Fi- 
nance, Information, Economics, Political and International 
Bureaus. Sir Eric Drummond, the secretary, has under 
him 225 experts and assistants, all of whom are supposed 
to put the world above country and no one of whom, by 
decree of the Council, is allowed to accept decorations from 
governments while in office. 

The International Labor Office, which was organized be- 
fore the Council and Secretariat got in running order, is the 
farthest advanced of any of the Permanent Commissions 
of the League and is now functioning at Geneva under 
Albert Thomas of France, the director general, and a gov- 
erning body of twenty-four representatives of labor and 
capital from the most important industrial nations. It has 
held two important. meetings already, one in Washington 
and the other in Paris. The third will convene April 4, 
1921, in Geneva, where agricultural questions will pre- 
dominate on the. program. At the first conference six 
draft conventions were approved. They included provisions 
for the eight hour day, protection of women and children 
in industry and the establishment of unemployment offices 
and insurance. These labor conventions are the Magna 
Charta of labor thruout the world and deserve the atten- 
tion of all people interested in the progress of those who 
work for their livelihood. 

The Assembly has been called by President Wilson to 
meet in Geneva, November 15. It will pass upon all the work 
done by the Council and the Secretariat and the Labor 
Office, which I have enumerated above, and in addition 
will make its rules of procedure, elect its president and 
vice-president, take up the admission of Germany and 
other states, discuss the coérdination of statistics, devise a 
method of selection of the four non-permanent members of 
the Council (it is suggested that a new state be named 
each year to serve for a period of four years and not to 
be subject to reélection for the following period), appor- 
tion the expenses of the League, revise, if desired, the 
Covenant, and determine the question of mandatories. 

This, then, is the League of Nations that Senator Hard- 
ing tells the American people has failed. This is the League 
that is “already scrapped.” This is the League that he 
would “turn his back upon.” 

. What shall the answer of the American voters be? Gov- 
ernor Cox says if he is elected he will go into the League. 
Senator Harding says he will stay out. My Republican 
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friends of the League who are still supporting Mr. Hard- 
ing justify themselves on the remarkable theory that he 
can be depended on to break faith with Johnson and Borah 
after the election and then come into the League. Assum- 
ing this to be so, he will undoubtedly come in with such a 
faint heart, with such a wry face, and with so many mis- 
givings and reservations that I for one will not’ follow 
such a caricature of a leader. I think it more probable that 
Mr. Harding means what he says. If that is the case the 
United States will stay out of the League altogether, for 
the Senator’s proposition to “declare” a separate peace with 
Germany—when he knows peace cannot be declared but 
must be negotiated—and to ask forty-three member na- 
tions to “scrap” the existing League, enter another Peace 
Conference and agree on some undefined experiment, can- 
not be taken seriously. 

The question now confronting the American people is 
the greatest moral issue since slavery. Shall we play our. 
part in substituting codperation for competition in inter- 
national affairs or shall we scuttle? We cannot scrap the 
League. We can only scrap our prestige as a world power. 

Knowing that in case Mr. Harding is elected the verdict 
of the world will be that America has betrayed the League 
of Nations, I personally, must leave the Republican party, 
with which I enrolled last week, and vote for Cox and 
Roosevelt on November 2. And I make so bold as to urge 
all those Republicans who put patriotism above party to 
do likewise. I cannot believe that the American people, 
if the issue is fairly presented to them, will support Sena- 
tor Harding’s policy of “America last” in bearing her re- 
sponsibilities for establishing the peace of the world. 


Page Finland, Sweden, Lithuania 


The news that the League of Nations is a failure hasn’t 
reached the Baltic nations yet. 


The “Wilson League” 


F all foolish political phrases the most so is “the Wik 

son League.” To treat an organization created by the 
statesmen of all the Allied and Associated Powers, and 
now including four-fifths of the people of the earth as if 
it were the personal hobby of a single individual, is unpar- 
donable confusion of thought. President Wilson did indeed 
contribute much in the way of detailed suggestion, but he 
would be the first to admit that the idea was an old one 
centuries before he was born and that it was inevitable 
that some attempt would have been made to realize the 
idea even if he had never lived. He leaves to his opponents 
the attempt to tag a world-wide association with a single 
name. To speak of the “Wilson League” is like speaking 
of “the Marshal Foch War” or “the Saint Luke Bible” or 
“the Milton English language.” 


Good Old Times 


HIRTY years ago the chief worry of the politicians 
was “what to do with the surplus in the Treasury.” 
Thirty years ago there was widespread discontent be- 
cause prices were too low. - 
Thirty years ago anyone advocating labor unionism and 
<ollective bargaining was considered a dangerous radical. 
Wonder what the world will be like in 1950? 


Who Will Govern? 


HE man who will rule the United States during the 

next four years is still unknown and perhaps will re- 
main unknown for several months after the election. Of 
course either Senator Harding or Governor Cox will be 
President. But neither man is of the type that prefers to 
make decisions alone. Both men eagerly assert in nearly 
every speech that they will listen to advice and work in 
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New York American, €) Star Co. 

THE PAYING PARTNER MISSING 
This cartoon from a Hearst 
newspaper gives the opposite 
viewpoint on our participation 
in the League from that pre- 
sented in the upper left cor- 
ner of this page 
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Spemer in Omaha 
World-Herata 
For a “wreck 
beyond the 
power of res- 
toration” Mr. 
League is: do- 
ing pretty 
well, don’t you 
think? 

























Left: A CARTOON 
FROM “LONDON 
OPINION” 

President Wil- 
son: “What are 
you all laughing 
at?” (The pup is 
labeled “League 


of Nations”) 


Russow in New York Times 
WHY DON’T YOU FIGHT FAIR? 


Harding m Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
NEITHER IN NOR OUT! 
It looks like an unfortunate posi- 
tion for Uncle Sam to maintain 


Right: OBEYING 
THE BIBLICAL 
INJUNCTION 

“Let not thy 
left hand 
know what 
thy right hand 

doeth” 








ovmsen m Dayton Daity News 
“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers.” 


(A cartoon from Governor Cox’s 
newspaper) 
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harmony with the statesmen of the party. Whose advice 
will they follow? Which advisers will they choose from the 
party? The whole character of the next Administration de- 
pends on that. If our next President is to have—we will not 
say a “boss,” but a right-hand man, a trusted party leader 
—who will he be? Since we are to return to Parliamentary 
rule, as a reaction from Wilson’s alleged “Presidential dic- 
tatorship,” the next President owes it to the public to make 
known his choice for Prime Minister. 


The Solid South 


T is a question whether the political solidarity of the 

eleven formerly Confederate states is an advantage 
either to themselves or to the Democratic party. As regards 
the Democratic party an emphasis on sectionalism and 
historic memories rather than on current issues makes for 
a corresponding sectionalism in other parts of the country. 
If South Carolina could once go Republican, Vermont might 
go Democratic. There is no inherent reason why the League 
of Nations should be more popular in Florida and Mis- 
sissippi than in Maine and Pennsylvania, and a general 
“breaking of the ice” all over the union, making all states 
doubtful, would be better for a live Democracy than rely- 
ing on the tradition of a Civil War in which the party was 
both in the wrong and in a minority. As for the South, its 
political solidarity deprives it of political influence. No one 
will nominate a President from a section that cannot by its 
decision determine an election. 


The Suffering Public Wakes Up 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


HE Rebellion of the Tenants has been less dramatic 

| and less violent than the peasants’ rebellion in the 

days of Wat Tyler, but essentially the later protest 

has been like the earlier. It has obtained concessions, and 

new rights at law. Also it is probable that, like the under- 

standing arrived at in the summer of 1381, the readjust- 

ments of 1920 will have enduring social consequences more 
important than the immediate economic relief. 

A new stage has been reached in the evolution of “The 
Public.” A collective behavior has become more organized 
and more conscious. 

Every now and then somebody asks, “What is the pub- 
lic? Is there any concrete reality corresponding to the 
phrase?” Always these questions are put whenever a legis- 
lature creates a commission with the proviso that one mem- 
ber of it shall represent capital, another member represent 
labor and a third member represent “the general public.” 
Socialists and other labor radicals, in particular, have 
waxed tiresome and puerile in their contention that, inas- 
much as everybody is either a capitalist or a proletarian, 
there is no third estate, and “the general public” is a 
pseudo-conception to juggle with. 

There has never been any real mystery about the public, 
nor occasion for any. The socialist argument is as childish 
as would be a contention that because everybody is a cap- 
italist or a proletarian there is no such person as a wage 
earning stockholder or a bankrupt out of a job. As a stock- 
holder an individual reacts to certain interests, he is in a 
certain state of mind, and he behaves in a particular way. 
As a wage earner he reacts to different interests, he is in 
another state of mind, and he behaves in another way. In 
like manner “all of us,” capitalists and proletarians, to- 
gether are affected with a lot of interests to which we all 
alike react with a particular behavior and in a particular 
state of mind: we are producers. And all of us as “the 
public” are affected with yet a different lot of interests to 
which we react in a suitable way, in a specific behavior and 
in a specific state of mind: we are consumers. 

This is the distinction. It is simple enough for anybody 
to grasp; but it is immensely important. Practically all 
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of us are producers. Practically all of us are consumers. 
As producers practically all of us are capitalists or prole- 
tarians. As consumers practically all of us are “the pub- 
lic.” When a commission is made up of representatives of 
capital, labor and “the general public,” the representatives 
of capital and labor should look after the interests that all 
of us have in production as well as the specific interests 
that capital and labor have in distribution, while the rep- 
resentatives of “the general public” should look after the 
interests that all of us have as consumers. 

The public, therefore, is never something apart. It is 
always one term of a relationship. The shoe buying and 
shoe wearing public is made up of capitalists and wage 
earners, but as a body of consumers it stands over against 
the much smaller body of capitalists and wage earners who 
produce shoes. The traveling public is made up of in- 
numerable groups of capitalists and wage earners, engaged 
in producing a bewildering variety of commodities, but as 
shippers and travelers they stand over against the cap- 
italists and wage earners that own and operate railroads. 
The citizens of a state are occupied with all manner of 
productive undertakings but in their interests and capaci- 
ties as citizens they stand over against their government 
as its beneficiaries. In one capacity only are all of the 
inhabitants of a national domain members of the same 
body politic or general public. They stand in this capacity 
in their relations to other peoples, inhabiting other national 
domains. ‘ 

A “public” is always in one way stronger and in one 
way weaker than the body of producers to which it is re- 
lated. It is stronger because it is bigger, and when it is 
aroused and organized, it is irresistible. It is weaker in so 
far as it is less homogeneous, less compact, usually less 
well organized, and less continuously “on the job.” The 
public, therefore, is irregular, uncertain and often erratic 
in its behavior. Corporations and governments can exploit 
the public, bully it, and tyrannize over it a long time and 
impudently before the clumsy collective creature rouses 
and rebels, but when that creature does rouse and rebel 
the offender may as well throw up his hands. 

For three years the world has been going thru the most 
extraordinary experience of bullying, tyrannizing, and ex- 
ploiting in all history. Bolshevism, German and Italian 
radical socialism, English labor radicalism and American 
I. W. W. ism are expressions of highly particularistic group 
interests including the so-called class conscious interests. 
They are organizations of the workers of particularistic 
industrial interests. Soviets are their natural organization. 
Over against them stands the vast general public of the 
world, composed of the consumers of all commodities, the 
beneficiaries of all useful services. This heterogeneous mul- 
titude has been long suffering. It has been slow to resent, 
and slower to organize; but it is awake, it is coming to an 
understanding of itself. It will not stand very much more 
nonsense. The day of wrath for the bullies, the tyrants, the 
wreckers, the fools and the lunatics is at hand. 


2+2=—4? 

F one hydrogen atom weighs 1.008 how much will four 

of them weigh? From what we have been taught in 
school we should answer 4.032, but it seems that this is 
wrong. For four hydrogen atoms go to make up one 
atom of helium and that weighs just four and no more. 
So Professor Eddington of Cambridge University told the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science at 
the recent Cardiff meeting. Here is a loss of weight of one 
part in 123, yet no matter has escaped in the process. All 
that has escaped is heat or electricity, in short, radiant 
energy, mere waves in the ether—if there is any ether. 
This looks like experimental proof that matter and energy 
are the same or at least inter-convertible. No wonder that 
conservatives like Sir Oliver Lodge call the followers of 
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Einstein “the Bolsheviki of Science.” Where is this rela- 
tivity business going to stop? Have we got to give up that 
good old axiom that the whole is equal to the sum of its 
parts? It was a.sufficient shock to our nerves to be told that 
an atom—the very name means the indivisible—could be 
split up into smaller pieces, but now we are told that the 
pieces weigh more than the whole atom. 


The Real Blow 


HE muckrakers told the American public that business 

was full of graft. They replied “business is business.” 
They pointed out corruption in politics. Nobody was much 
excited. But when it was learned that even baseball was 
dishonest, then indeed the American people felt that the 
pillars of society were shaken! 


Nothing But— 


By Preston Slosson 


Y one phrase you may know the superficial thinker. 
B He is forever belittling and oversimplifying this 

complex maze of a universe. He does this by the 
magic wand of “nothing but—.” The motives which urge a 
nation to go to war are “nothing but” malice and greed. 
A capitalist cares for “nothing but” money; a reformer 
for “nothing but” self-advertisement. Religion is “nothing 
but” dread of the unknown, or ancestor worship, or the 
cunning of a priestly caste or whatever other explanation 
is adopted. The universe contains “nothing but” matter or 
(if he be a Christian Scientist) “nothing but” spirit. These 
hard logicians with their cruel, simple creeds, so thoroly 
convinced that black and white are the only colors and 
that the mechanism of the human mind is no more com- 
plex than that of a wheelbarrow, are sincere enough and 
often useful in times of revolution. But they are always 
wrong. For the truth is never simple. 

The most certain fact about God is that whatever we 
know about him cannot be the whole truth. It may be true 
as far as it goes, but the finite can never measure the 
infinite. The most certain fact about Nature is that science 
will always have new mysteries to reveal. Just when men 
felt most confident that the atom was the ultimate build- 
ing stone of the universe, the physicists found in radium 
the key to unlock another complex universe within the 
atom itself. We know that there are sounds too high for 
the ear to hear; we know that there are colors beyond the 
red in one direction and beyond the violet in another which 
the eye cannot see. Our five senses touch the real universe 
at five points and we say of the imperfect copy of reality 
thus obtained: “Such is the universe we live in.” But a 
more highly organized being than man might have a thou- 
sand senses as unintelligible to us as sight would be to a 
man blind from birth. We know of only three dimensions. 
But we cannot deny the possibility of thirty. 

What is true of Nature is true of man, Nature’s most 
complex product. If you ask a man the reason for his con- 
duct in a particular matter he will doubtless give you a 
reason, the one most prominent in his consciousness at the 
time. But in all probability his course of action has been 
determined not by that factor alone but by a blend of mo- 
tives and impulses, conscious and subconscious, which he 
himself could never analyze. To take a concrete case; why 
did the Kaiser permit Germany to declare war? Many his- 
torians will give some simple and single motive. But it is 
more probable that the Imperial mind was a whirling chaos 
of conflicting thoughts and emotions at the decisive mo- 
ment. Memory scraps of what he learned in youth of 
Hohenzollern traditions; a mental picture of some bright 
day on which he watched his army in sham battle and 
thought “If this were only the real thing—”; a fondness 
for this English friend balancing a distrust for that Eng- 
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lish diplomat; a chance newspaper phrase which irritated 
him; jealousy of the popularity of some member of his 
Ministry; a rehash of old opinions and prejudices about 
Russia or Austria or France; a golden dream of Bagdad; 
recollections of casual conversations with his generals and 
admirals as to the state of Germany’s defenses; apprehen- 
sions as to what attitude the Socialists might take—all 
these and a thousand other factors battled and blended 
until they coalesced in the final act of will. . 
As Browning pointed out in Bishop Blougram’s Apology 
and other dramatic monologs, you have only to dig deep 
enough into a hypocrite to find a great deal of sincerity. 
Few people wholly pretend to believe what they do not; 
but very many make themselves believe, or half-believe, 
what it is to their interest to think. Even our simplest acts, 
such as leaving the office for a noon luncheon, have com- 
plex causes; what we call hunger is a blend of physical 
hunger, anticipatory delight of palate, habit, social cus- 
tom, and desire for a break in the day’s work. As for our 
more specialized decisions, such as voting a ticket or choos- 
ing a wife, or joining a particular church, our reasons, 
great and small, are as the sands of the seashore for mul- 
titude. Every human mind is a Congress, and decisions 
are obtained after warm debate and many roll calls. Instead 
of saying, “I made up my mind to become a lawyer rather 
than a doctor because it paid better,” the man who could 
truly account for all his mental processes (only no such 
man exists) would say: “My mind gave a majority of 125 
votes for being a lawyer over all other occupations; finan- 
cial considerations casting about 60 per cent of the win- 
ning vote. The medical profession came a fair second, and 
scattering votes were cast for journalism, teaching, busi- 
ness and burglary.” “Nothing but” is nothing but nonsense. 


A Ghostly Conference 


HESE are the times when unseen presences make 

themselves felt all about us. Seances are in session 
everywhere, but the most marvelous of them is that held 
in the historic Blackheads Hall at Riga. Here, according 
to the despatches printed in the most reliable newspapers, 
the representatives of the Polish Government met the rep- 
resentatives of the Russian and Ukrainian Governments to 
conclude a peace. The representatives of the Lithuanian 
Government, who are likewise negotiating peace with 
Poland, were also reported to be present. The American 
Commissioner to the Baltic States, Captain Young, attend- 
ed at the invitation of the Latvian Government and sat in 
a box alongside of the British, French, Italian and Ger- 
man representatives. 

Now in the eyes of our Government no one of these five 
Governments except the Polish is in existence! Kerensky 
is still President of the Russian Republic and Boris Bakh- 
metieff represents him at Washington. Russia remains 
united as ynder the Czar, except for Poland and Finland. 
The Baltic States have never seceded and Ukrainia is un- 
known. It must then have been a weird experience for 
Captain Young to sit in that box at the invitation of a 
non-existent president and watch the invisible delegates 
and listen to their inaudible speeches as they transacted 
their impossible business. His companions could see them 
all but he could not unless he were disloyal to his own 
Government. To his eyes the Poles were alone in the great 
hall talking and gesticulating to the empty air on the other 
side of the green table. But hold, since Esthonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, according to the Colby note of August 10, 
are not in existence and cannot be till united and demo- 
cratic Russia gives her consent, there can be no “Ameri- 
can Commissioner to the Baltic States” and Captain 
Young must himself be a spook. Or else we must conclude 
with Hamlet that there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our politics. 
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Harding’s Foreign Policy 


N an address at Des Moines, Iowa, Senator Harding ex- 

pounded his attitude toward the League of Nations far 
more explicitly and emphatically than in his speech of ac- 
ceptance or any of his subsequent addresses on or off the 
Marion “porch.” Iowa is considered a sure 


and conflicting opinions among the people and among 
the members of the Senate upon the subject. These 
opinions must be reconciled and harmonized if we are to have 
any international association for peace at all . . . As soon as 
possible after my election I shall advise with the best minds in 
the United States, and especially I shall consult in advance with 
the Senate, with whom, by the terms of the Constitution, I shall 

indeed be bound to counsel and with- 





Republican state and the candidate has been 
very chary of his visits even to doubtful 
states, but he wished to strengthen the_posi- 
tion of Senator Cummins, whose railroad pol- 
icy has been attacked by the labor unions. 
Senator Harding referred to his colleague 
from Iowa as “one of the ablest statesmen of 
the present time and one of the most useful 
men in public life,” and spoke of the Esch- 
Cummins. Transportation Act as “the most 
progressive measure and the most construc- 
tive act of Federal legislation enacted in a 
decade.” Then he turned to foreign policy. He 
asserted that “the Paris League” had already 
been “scrapped” by President Wilson’s ob- 
stinate refusal to’‘accept the reservations de- 
sired by the Senate. He would have nothing to 
do with the “clarifying reservations” proposed 
by Governor Cox. He declared: 





out whose consent no such interna- 
tional association can be formed. 


In a further speech at Omaha, 
Nebraska, Senator Harding eluci- 
dated with equal frankness other 
features of his foreign policy. He 
will not have the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles ratified on any terms; on 
the contrary he would have Con- 
gress “pass a resolution declaring 
a state of formal peace” and he 
would sign it. The break with our 
associates in the Great War is, ap- 
parently, to be complete, for we 
would not only make peace outside 
the terms of the Treaty negotiated 
at Paris but would bring home the 
American army of occupation on 
the Rhine “just as soon as we de- 








I do not want to clarify these obligations; I 
want to turn my back on them. It is not interpre- 
tation but rejection that I am seeking. ‘ 
understand the position of the Democratic candi- 
date and he understands mine. In simple 
words, it is that he favors going into the Paris 
League and I favor staying out. 


© Keystone View 
OUR NEXT PRESIDENT 
Will look something like this. For 
this is a composite picture made by 
superimposing photographs of the 
four leading candidates: Harding, 
Cox, Debs and Christensen 


clare formal peace.” He even de- 
clared that the American soldiers 
in Germany “haven’t any business 
there.” With respect to Great Brit- 
ain he asserted on the one hand 
that he “certainly wouldn’t have 


This declaration identifies Senator Hard- 
ing’s position entirely with that of Senators Johnson and 
Borah and the other ‘bitter enders.” As long as the exist- 
ing League of Nations lasts, Senator Harding, if elected 
President, will keep the United States out of it no matter 
what reservations may be suggested on either side of the 
Atlantic. The Senator added, however, that when the pres- 
ent League had been thoroly scrapped and abandoned the 
United States, acting alone, would devise another League 
and that Europe would be glad to enter it. “The world 
will be glad to 
have us formu- 
late the plan and 
point the way.” 
But: altho, if we 
are to take his 
wording literally, 
the United States 
will devise the 
new League all 
unaided by for- 
eign statesman- 
ship, Senator 
Harding refused 
to assume the 
responsibility of 
formulating the 
plan personally. 
eee: This duty would 
GNI 72;.! fall to the Sen- 
ate. 

There are many 
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the United States Government in 
any capacity dominated by Great Britain,” and on the other 
hand that with respect to Ireland he would not “care to 
undertake to say to Great Britain what she must do any 
more than I would permit her to tell us what we must do 
in the Philippines.” America and Europe are, it would 
appear, to go their several ways in completest isolation from 
each other. This new elucidation of Senator Harding’s pol- 
icy has been jubilantly welcomed by one wing of the Re- 
publican party and received in consternation by the other. 


Parsons Bolts G. O. P. 


IEUTENANT Colonel Herbert Parsons, former chair- 

man of the Republican County Committee in New 
York, has announced that he cannot support Senator 
Harding’s recent stand on the League of Nations issue. 
This announcement created a nation-wide stir, for while 
it is true that many pro-League Republicans, including men 
and women of prominence in various walks of life, had 
declared for the Democratic ticket as the only way to secure 
ratification of the Covenant, the ranks of professional poli- 
tics and the “organization” had hitherto held firm. It was 
a new thing to find a veteran party leader placing principle 
above party fealty. Mr. Parsons said in part: 

The League of Nations offers the one practical opportunity 
for this generation to unite the nations in an effort to prevent 
war and effect disarmament. Democracies only make striking 
changes under the stress of great emotions. It was while fresh 
with the recollection of the millions of lives lost, the terrible 
suffering endured and the billions of property destroyed that the 
people of the world would, if at all, rouse themselves to an 
arrangement designed to prevent repetition of such a horror. 
The fainter the recollection became, the less was the likelihood 
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of action. We are told that the American people are tired of the 
League. They will be more tired of it after March 4. Less will 
be possible then than now. 

Harding’s expressions scattered thru his speeches about an 
association of nations, an amended League and preserving what 
is good in the treaty—expressions plainly designed to secure 
the votes of pro-League Republicans, but intermingled with ex- 
pressions equally designed to give comfort to those who wish the 
League scrapped—have induced many distinguished Republicans, 
who desire to see the United States enter the League, to support 
Harding. They- are. being deceived. Harding will not accomplish 
anything constructive. All his talk is mush. 

He says he has no international program and that it is folly 
to be specific. He.is-a member of the Senate and of its Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and has thus had before him the Treaty 
and the League for over a year, and he now says that he does 
not know what should be done. He never will know. He is nega- 
tive and sentimental. On one point he is definite: He is not for 
what, after a year’s consideration, he voted for in the Senate, 
the League with the Lodge reservations, altho this is the solution 
which would come nearest to satisfying American aspirations and 
is substantially what will work out by the election of Cox. 


Spencer Versus Wilson 


ENATOR Spencer of Missouri has been nominated for 
S ine Ananias Club by President Wilson. The Senator 
claimed that in a secret session of the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence President Wilson had pledged the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of Serbia and Rumania that American military 
aid would be sent if those countries should ever be endan- 
gered by a foreign foe. Secretary Tumulty denied that 
such assurances had been given, but Senator Spencer ques- 
tioned Tumulty’s authority. Then Wilson wrote directly: 

I wish to state that your statement was called to my attention 
by Mr. Tumulty, and that I requested him to issue the denial to 


which you refer. I reiterate the denial. The statement you 
made was false. 


Senator Reed of Missouri supported his colleague’s as- 
sertion. Various journalists have given, in slightly varying 
form, President Wilson’s assurances to the representative 
of Rumania in the plenary session of May 31, 1919. As the 
meeting was secret, no one outside of official circles has the 

















© Keystone View 
THE AMERICAN LEGION’S NEW COMMANDER 
Soldier, sailor, business man—Colonel Frederick W. Galbraith 
has won distinction as all three in turn. He started his career 
on the sea; he left it to please his mother and went into business, 
becoming eventually treasurer of the Western Paper Goods Com- 
pany and international vice-president of the Rotary Club. He 
foresaw the war before most men and held a commission in the 
Ohio National Guard for years. He led the 147th Infantry thru 
the Meuse-Argonne fighting in France, was wounded there, and 
awarded the D. S. C. and the Croix de Guerre with palm. Since 
the war he has been commander of the American Legion in his 
state—Ohio—and he built up its membership there from 16,000 
to 44,000. As national leader of the Legion he is going to work 
first for the interests of the disabled soldiers 
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exact text. But Mr. Fred 
Carlson of Chicago, of- 
ficial American stenogra- 
pher, has forwarded to 
Washington his version of 
the words of President 
Wilson and this has been 
given to the press as a 
more accurate report than 
the English retransla- 
tion of a French transla- 
tion of President Wilson’s 
speech on which Senator 
Spencer appears to have 
relied. 

The truth of the matter 
semes to be this: Premier 
Bratiano of Rumania and 
several other representa- 
tives of small states ex- 
pressed some resentment 
at certain features of the 
peace settlement. The Ru- 
manians particularly ob- HE’S STILL FROM MISSOURI 
jected to placing the Senator Spencer, of Missouri, 
rights of national minori- started a considerable contro- 
ties within the country Ye" when he charged in a cam- 


: paign speech that President 
under international guar- Wilson had promised Serbia and 
antees. President Wilson 


Rumania the aid of the Ameri- 
arose to pour some oil on 


can fleet and army if the integ- 
the troubled waters of the "usd The Presiden denied. the 
Conference. He reminded truth of the statement and offered 
the little nations of east- to leave the issue of his veracity 
ern Europe that they owed to be decided by the voters, who 

ers . are from Missouri, too 

their independence, their 
security and the enlargement of their territories to the 
good will of the Allied and Associated Powers and pointed 
out that, since their territorial integrity was guaranteed 
by the military forces of those Powers under the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, these Powers had a right to see 
that the territorial settlement and the position of minority 
nationalities in the newly acquired areas were such as to 
promote peace and not war in the future. He did not, how- 
ever, commit the United States specifically to any under- 
taking not already agreed to in the League of Nations Cov- 
enant itself; still less did he enter into any “secret treaty” 
or other special agreement with Rumania and Serbia. 


The German-American Bridge 


HE agreement between the American Ship and Com- 

merce Corporation, of which W. A. Harriman is presi- 
dent, and the Hamburg-American line for the revival of 
the carrying trade between Germany and the United States 
has provoked a good deal of discussion. It has been charged 
that the agreement was unduly favorable to the German- 
interests and was in fact camouflage for the revival of 
German mercantile sea-power. Mr. Clegg, vice-president 
of the Kerr Steamship Company, commented: 

The fundamental principle of equal participation is just only 
after contributions and sacrifices are equal. It would be bad 
enough if the Hamburg-American Line contributed nothing yet 
secured equality, but, as the operating agreement is at present 
drawn, the Americans contribute everything and are repeatedly 
and consistently penalized. If Shipping Board steamers 
are operated under this contract the loss to the taxpayer will be 
enormous with no compensating benefit such as building up the 
carrying trade for the future. If the provisions of the Jones 
Bill are enforced, an American marine can be sustained without 
an alliance of this one-sided character. 

On the other hand, Admiral Benson, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, declared that while the Board had not 
yet passed on the terms of the Harriman shipping contract: 
“I have given it my personal approval as chairman, and 
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believe that it is the greatest thing that can be done to 
establish the American merchant marine.” Mr. Harriman 
denied that the agreement was one-sided or sacrificed 
American to German interests: 


The American company pays no money to the Hamburg line 
except for service actually rendered to the American company 
by the Hamburg line. 

The contract gives to the American company the use of the 
facilities, experience and established trade routes of the Ham- 
burg-American Line. During the twenty years of the contract 
the American company has complete control of all activities of 
the Hamburg Line in the United States. The contract gives the 
American company the right to participate in 50 per cent of all 
business originated in Hamburg by the most important shipping 
agent in Germany. Without this contract the American company 
would have no right whatever to participate in that business. 

The American company assumes but one definite obligation, 
namely, to act as agent in American ports for’ the Hamburg 
Line. In all other respects the Ameri- 
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“KEEP CALIFORNIA 
WHITE” 


The implication of 
this campaign slogan 
by which Senator Phe- 
lan is seeking re- 
election from Cali- 
fornia is justified by 
prejudice rather than 
by facts. Japanese and 
Americans get along 
amicably on our West- 
ern coast except when 
the professional agi- 
tators stir up trouble. 
As some one phrased 
it, “It’s not the Yellow 
Peril we need fear, 
but the Yellow Jour- 
nalism Peril” 








can company shall put its money and 
effort only in directions which appear 
to it to be profitable. 


Night Riders 


Once More 


few years ago the tobacco 
growers of the South combined 
to fight low prices. A few of the 
wilder spirits threatened personal 
violence and destruction of property 
against those who sold their tobacco 
at an unreasonably low rate. As 
their reign of terror involved the aid 
of friendly darkness these terrorists 
took the name of “night riders.” 
Now the night riders are abroad 
once more, but this time to keep up 
the price of cotton. 
Their method is to post notices on 
the ginneries warning the owners 
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sons are resident in incorporated 
places of at least 2500 inhabitants; 
50,866,899 in small villages or rural 
districts. The number of farms has 
increased by only 1.5 per cent dur- 
ing the decade and, while there has 
been some increase in the population 
of the small villages, the population 
of the open country shows an actual 
decrease. One does not have to seek 
far for an explanation of the high 
cost of foodstuffs. The manufacture 
of munitions during the war acceler- 
ated the cityward movement. 


Keeping the Lid 


on Mexico 








that no cotton must be ginned at less © New York Tribune, Ine. 


than forty cents a pound. A box of 
matches is sometimes left with the 
notice as a silent threat of destruction by fire. Mercan- 
tile establishments selling raw cotton wholesale have 
also been ordered to close their doors while prices remained 
low. In a few instances ginneries and stores which dis- 
regarded the warnings of the night riders have been burned 
and others have had to be protected by armed guards. The 
Governors of the cotton states have éffered rewards for 
the arrest and conviction of night riders. Rumors are 
spreading among the negroes that under cover of the night 
riding movement of the cotton farmers the Klu Klux Klan 
is being reorganized with political as well as economic 
motives. 


Uncle Sam’s Boys and Girls 


HE Census Bureau has at last completed its general 
count of the population of the United States, exclusive 
of outlying possessions. The number of inhabitants in the 
continental United States is 105,683,108. This is an in- 
crease of 13,710,842 or 14.9 per cent. since 1910. This in- 
crease is less in absolute numbers than that from 1900 to 
1910 and less proportionally than in any previous decade. 
This falling off in the rate of increase is due almost wholly 
to the cessation of immigration from Europe after the 
Great War broke out; minor factors are the general down- 
ward tendency of the birth rate, the loss of American lives 
in the Great War, and the heavy death rate during the 
great influenza epidemic. 
For the“first time in American history more than half 
the population is living in urban territory; 54,816,209 per- 


Going about it in ous A a right way to start the position of a cook whose 


HE Mexican Government is in 


dishes are all coming to a boil at 
once. No sooner is one outbreak attended to than another 
demands instant action while a third starts to simmer in 
the distance. Fortunately President De la Huerta and 
President-elect Obregon and Minister of War Calles have 
been able to cope with each difficulty as it has arisen, 
tho not to attain that stable peace which prevents new re- 
bellions from breaking forth. The bandit leaders Villa and 
Zamora have retired to private life; the rebellion in Lower 
California has come to an end; the military authorities 
have ordered the arrest of Rodolfo Herrero, who fled to es- 
cape the accusation of having murdered the late President 
Carranza; General Felix Diaz has recently surrendered 
after five years of continuous revolutionary activity; po- 
litical strife in the local governments of the states of 
Michoacan and Aguas Calientes has been moderated by a 
policy of watchful neutrality on the part of the Federal 
authorities. These are no mean achievements for a few 
weeks of resolute administration, but it must be dis- 
heartening to govern a country where a new crisis must 
be faced each week. 

The latest outbreak was in Mexico City itself and bears 
the brand of “Bolshevism.” On September 26 a number of 
radical workingmen gathered under the red and black ban- 
ners of the communist party, cheered the Russian and 
Italian revolutions, listened to incendiary speeches and in- 
vaded the balconies of the National Palace. The Govern- 
ment did not interfere with the demonstration but an- 
nounced later that such lawless conduct would not be 
tolerated in the future. 

Apart from the ever-present danger of a new revolution- 
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ary movement the Mexican Government seems 
secure. Obregon has thus far worked in har- 
mony with President De la Huerta and his par- 
tizans control a majority in both branches of 
the national congress. Some legalists have con- 
tested the legality of Obregon’s election to the 
Presidency on the ground that he had taken part 
in the revolutionary movement which overthrew 
Carranza and was thus, under the Mexican con-~ 
stitution, ineligible for office..But none of these 
critics have the power to make their constitu- 
tional theory, whether sound or not, practically 
effective. It is a drawback to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment that the United States has not granted 
it full recognition, but the main obstacle to 
recognition appears to be the attempt of the 
Mexican authorities to carry into effect the 
Carranza laws respecting alien ownership of oil 
lands. The American Government has regarded 








to take the same stand and 
to join us in a guarantee 
to preserve intact for some 
future democratic govern- 
ment of Russia all the 
rights of the old régime. 
But among the rights 
renounced by Russia is 
the continued payment by 
China of the Boxer in- 
demnity, which amounts 
to about $3,325,000 a year. 
This was the indemnity 
which China was forced 
to pay for the murder of 
foreign residents and de- 
struction of their property 
by the Boxers in' 1900. 
The amount levied upon 








some features of the oil laws as confiscatory 
of American property rights. If a compromize 
can be reached on this point it is probable that 
the Mexican Government will be recognized as there is 
no question of its de facto authority thruout the greater 
part of the country. 

Even if the Obregon Government becomes as thoroly 
established as the old regime of Porfirio Diaz, the long 
years of revolution will leave many an embarrassing legacy. 
Over ten thousand claims for damages have been filed, 
principally by Mexicans, for losses sustained during the 
ten years of disturbance. The Fall committee in the United 
States Senate estimated American property losses at over 
$500,000,000 and placed the number of American citizens 
in Mexico or on the border killed during the last decade 
at 784. 


China and Russia 


HE Soviet Government has accomplished a clever diplo- 

matic stroke in offering to renounce all the concessions 
and special privileges that imperial Russia had wrested 
from the Chinese. 
The acceptance of 
this offer by 
China has put 
the other powers, 
especially Japan, 
in an embarras- 
sing position. If 
they fail to fol- 
low suit the 
Chinese will be 
more favorably 
inclined toward 
Bolshevism. 

In the famous 
Colby note of 
August 10 our 
Government took 
the ground that 
the Soviets hav- 
ing illegally 
usurped power in 
Russia, had no 
right to dispose 
of any of the ter- 
ritory or privi- 
leges of the old 
empire. Our Sec- 
retary of State 
called upon the 
European powers 

















Mrs. C. B. Hamilton, of Grand Rapids, 
who is running for State Senator, is the 
only woman candidate on the Republican 
state ticket of Michigan this fall. She won 
her nomination after a hotly contested 
campaign against the standpat politicians 
who either feared or resented the idea of 
giving the voters a chance to elect a promi- 
nent suffragist and civic welfare worker, 
and a woman, at that! 


Williams in Indianapolis News 
Just when your favorite fruit is right! 


China was greatly in ex- 
cess of the actual damage 
done, for some of the 
powers, especially Germany, intended to make the payment 
punitive rather than restitutive. The United States after 
satisfying the claims of its nationals remitted the rest to 
China and it is being spent in educating Chinese students 
in America. 

But since our Government has renounced part of its 
share of the Boxer indemnity it cannot with propriety 
object to Russia’s renouncing all of hers. It would look 
rather peculiar for the United States to intervene and 
to compel China to pay what Russia now refuses to re- 
ceive. 

Ever since the Czar’s overthrow the Chinese Government 
has been paying the Russian share of the Boxer fund to 
Prince Kandacheff, who had been appointed Russian Min- 
ister to Peking by Kerensky. Of course none of this money 
has reached Russia but it has been used to support not only 
the Russian minister’in Peking but the diplomatic repre- 
sentative elsewhere, including the United States. Altho the 
Soviet has been the only real power in Russia for nearly 
three years, it has never been recognized as a de facto 
government by the United States which holds that Keren- 
sky is still in power and treats his appointee, Boris Bakh- 
metieff, as the Russian Ambassador to this country. 

But the Chinese Government deprives all these absentee 
officials of support when on September 23 it issued its man- 
date declaring that: * 

As the Russian Minister to China and all the Consuls now 
in the territory of the Republic are no longer in a position to 
represent their country, the treatment which has_ heretofore 
been accorded them as diplomatic and Consular officers is hereby 
suspended. However, inasmuch as this nation remains as friendly 
to the Russian people as before, it is but proper that the lives 
and property of all these Russians now peacefully residing in 
this country shall be as fully protected as heretofore. 

As to the internal political trouble in Russia, we still main- 


tain our neutrality, and will act in accord with the allied and 
associated powers. : 


The American Government has instructed Minister Crane 
to inquire into the action of China and has opened negotia- 
tions with other powers looking to concerted action in op- 
position to such a course. It is proposed to protect Russian 
interests by an international receivership. 

The Soviet Government also restores to China the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad which forms the short cut of the Siberian 
line thru Manchuria to Vladivostok. This road is now held 
by the Japanese who regard it as essential to maintain com- 
munications with their troops in Siberia. The Russian tea 
houses at Hankow are ceded to China. 

The Russian note says further: 

The Soviet Government restores to China without any com- 


pensation whatsoever the mining, forest and all other privilege 
concessions of which China was robbed by the Government of 
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the Czar, the Government of Kerensky, of the brigands Horvath, 
Semenoff, Kolchak and Russian generals and capitalists. 

The Chinese Government is preparing to take possession 
of the Russian railroad, mining and forest concessions but 
if this is attempted it will bring about a conflict with Japan 
and other powers. 

Another embarrassing feature of the affair is the relin- 
quishment by Soviet Russia of the rights of extra-terri- 
toriality for her nationals. All foreign nations in China 
maintain their own consular courts where alone cases in- 
volving their own nationals may be tried. The reason for 
this was that the Chinese courts were corrupt and cruel 
and could not be trusted to deal justly with foreigners. 
The same system of the exemption of foreigners from 
native laws and judges formerly prevailed in Japan, Tur- 
key and Egypt. But it has been abolished in all these coun- 
tries and the Chinese Republic is naturally anxious to 
receive the same recognition of its status as a civilized 
state. The United States and the European powers are not 
yet ready to follow the example of Soviet Russia, yet it is 
hard to see how they can prevent China from taking this 
opportunity to recover her property and privileges. 


Poles Seize Vilna 


HILE the Polish delegates were parleying over peace 

W terms with the Lithuanians at Suwalki and with 
the Russians at Riga the Polish General Zellgouski took 
possession of the Lithuanian capital, Vilna, and set up an 
independent government. His action is apparently insti- 
gated by the success of d’Annunzio, who with ‘a body of 
Italian troops seized the city of Fiume after it had been 
refused to Italy. Vilna is well inside the ethnic frontier and 
was conceded to the Lithuanians by Soviet Russia in the 
recent treaty. 

The “Central Lithuanian Government” which has been 
set up by the mutineers of Vilna is headed by the Polish 
Nationalist leader, Abramowicz. A proclamation of the 
new government claims control over, all of the territory 
north of Niemen river, including the cities of Grodno and 
Lida, recently captured by the Poles from the Russians. 
Another proclamation promises the prompt convocation of 
a Diet. 

Ostensibly General Zellgouski is acting without author- 
ity from the Polish Government and he and his chief of 
staff sent their resignations to the Polish army headquar- 
ters by telephone before establishing their provisional 
Government at Vilna. The commander-in-chief of the 
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Polish northern army, General Sikorski, has publicly dis- 
avowed the seizure of Vilna. But the Council of Foreign 
Affairs of the Polish Diet at Warsaw has passed a resolu- 
tion favoring the annexation of Vilna to Poland. The an- 
nexation movement finds support among the Polish land- 
lords of the district in question, but the peasantry is large- 
ly Lithuanian. The importance of the strip from Grodno 
to Vilna lies in the fact that it separates Lithuania from 
Soviet Russia, which the Poles are very anxious to ac- 
complish. 

At the Paris meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations recently Paderewski, the Polish delegate, and 
Woldemar, the Lithuanian delegate, agreed to leave the 
question of the boundary between their countries to a 
conference of the contestants to be held at Suwalki under 
the auspices of the League. The Lithuanian Government 
has now protested to the League against this violation of 
the armistice by the Poles “under the treacherous pretense 
of a mutiny” and Leon Bourgeois, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Council of the League, has ordered 
an investigation of the occupation of Vilna. 

It was at Vilna that the recognized Lithuanian Govern- 
ment was organized when the Russian revolution first gave 
the Lithuanians a chance for freedom, but later the Poles 
took Vilna and the Lithuanian Government had to remove 
to Kovno, sixty miles west. Last August the Bolsheviki 
drove the Poles out of Vilna and restored it to the Lithu- 
anians. 

Lithuania has been recognized as a de facto Government 
by all the Powers except the United States. Our Govern- 
ment took the ground in the Colby note of August 10 that 
Lithuania and the other Baltic states had no right to claim 
independence until after the Soviet Government was over- 
thrown and Russia restored in her entirety. But since the 
League of Nations has not only recognized Lithuania but 
has become its protector against Polish encroachments we 
have the curious spectacle of President Wilson acting in 
opposition to the League of Nations on this question. 


Polish Russian Truce 


N armistice has been arranged between the Polish 

and Russian representatives at the Riga conference. 
A provisional boundary line has been drawn from Drissa 
on the Dvina river at the north to Kamenets-Podolsk on 
the Dniester river at the south. This gives Poland consider- 
ably more territory than was allowed her by the decision 
of the Supreme Council on December 9, 1919. The strip of 

















Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
The Chaplain’s War Medal, shown here in obverse 
and reverse, is being sent to all Protestant chaplains 
who served with the Americans in the Great War. 
The first medal struck off was presented to Presi- 
dent Wilson, the next four were given by Bishop 
McDowell (center), to Chief Chaplain Frazier of 
the Navy (left), Secretary Daniels, Secretary Baker, 
and Chief Chaplain Axton of the Army (right) 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Reprisals for the murder of District Inspector Burke, of the 

Royal Irish Constabulary, reduced to ruins recently a large part 

of the famous Irish seaside town of Balbriggan. This wrecked 

public house is a fair sample of the punishment meted to Sinn 
Feiners thruout the town 


territory between Grodno and Vilna that is claimed by 
Lithuania, but held by Polish troops, lies to the west of the 
new line and it is provided in the armistice that Lithuania 
and Poland shall settle their ownership between them- 
selves. During the armistice and until peace is concluded 
both armies shall keep fifteen versts (ten miles) away 
fiom the boundary line. 

The armistice comes into effect on October 18 and will 
run for twenty-five days, tho either party may revoke it 
on forty-eight hours’ notice. If it is not broken for twenty- 
five days it will continue in effcct automatically for an in- 
definite time, but may be broken on ten days’ notice. The 
armistice must be ratified within fifteen days. The docu- 
ment is written in the three languages, Russian, Polish 
and Ukrainian, all versions equally valid. 

The peace treaty will secure the rights of minorities and 
allow free choice of Polish or Russian citizenship. Indemni- 
ties for war losses and damage are reciprocally renounced. 
Removable state property of economic and cultural im- 
portance such as libraries, art collections and memorials 
shall be returned on both sides. Poland is to have the right 
of transit thru Russia and Ukrainia and vice versa. 

Both contracting parties assure each other complete respect 
for their state of sovereignty and agree to refrain from any kind 
of intervention in the internal affairs of the other. Moreover, 
both agree to include in the treaty obligations neither to create 
or support organizations which have for their purpose an armed 
struggle against the other contracting party, nor to seek the 
destruction of the existing state and social order of the other 
side—meaning an attempt against territorial integrity, as well as 


the organization assuming the role of the government of the 
other side. 


This means on one hand that Poland shall cease to be 
used as a base for military operations against Soviet 
Russia and on the other hand that the Bolsheviki shall 
cease their efforts to start a Soviet movement in Poland. 

The ceremony of the signature took place in the historic 
Hall of the Black Head Knights at Riga on the evening of 
October 12. The room was crowded with the two hundred 
spectators, including Lettish officials and the entire diplo- 
matic corps. The Soviet delegation entered the hall first 
and took seats on one side of the long table. When the 
Poles entered the Bolsheviki rose to greet them and the 
two chairmen shook hands across the table. Then the Rus- 
sian version was read by Joffé, the Polish by Dombski and 
the Ukrainian by Manuilski, a tedious proceeding since 
there are about thirty articles in the document. 

A treaty of peace between Soviet Russia and Finland 
was signed at Dorpat on October 6. Peace had previously 
been concluded with Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, so if 
the Polish armistice is followed by a permanent treaty 
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Soviet Russia will have made peace with all five of the 
Baltic States. 

It is reported that the Soviet Government has made peace 
overtures to Baron Wrangel, who has been invading the 
Ukraine from the Crimea. He is now making desperate ef- 
forts to gain Odessa and the whole Black Sea coast before 
the peace with Poland enables the Soviet to turn its forces 
against him. He is being aided by anti-Bolshevik risings 
in the Ukraine. The Bolsheviki are said to have been ex- 
pelled from Kiev, the Ukrainian capital, and from 
Nikolaiev on the Bug river. Kiev has changed hands half 
a dozen times during the revolution. The loss of Nikolaiev 
breaks the railroad connection between Moscow and Odessa. 


Lloyd George on Ireland 


‘T\HE British Premier in a speech to his constituents at 
Carnarvon, Wales, on October 9, laid down the law 
on the Irish question in his usual trenchant fashion. He 
said that 280 policemen had been shot in Ireland during 
the past year and 109 of them killed. The police are in 
uniform; their assailants are civilians, undistinguishable 
from others until they shoot. This is not war but murder. 
The Sinn Fein leaders do not say a word in condemnation 
of such crimes. The people refuse to give information 
against the criminals either because they sympathize with 
them or because they fear they will be murdered if they do. 
Even if you cut Ireland adrift and let an independent 
republic be set up that will not satisfy the Irish. Ulster 
will not have it. “While we are trying to restore peace to 
the world we do not want to negotiate for civil war at our 
own door.” There could not be an independent republic in 
Ireland any more than we could have one here in Wales. 
The Southern States of America had just as good a right to 
set up an independent republic as Ireland, Wales or Scotland. 
They were a distinct community. Mr. Gladstone thought they 
should have been allowed to do so at that time. History now 
shows that Abraham Lincoln was absolutely right in saying 
there is a limit to the right which even a separate community 


has to tear up a large combination which has been working to- 
gether for the cecmmon ends. That is the limit in Ireland. 
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WINNER OF THE INTERNATIONAL AIR RACE 
The French aviator, Lecointe, flying over his own country, won 
the Gordon Bennett Aerial Cup race this fall, the first interna- 
tional air race. The American contestant, Schroeder, met an acci- 
dent in landing before the race was flown 


If Ireland has Dominion Home Rule as Mr. Asquith ad- 
vises, Great Britain will have to keep a large standing army 
recruited by conscription. Ireland was our worry during 
the war tho we did not say much about it. Every Irish 
representative in Parliament approved of the war at the 
start but the Irish are a changeable people. 


In 1916 they were shooting down in the streets of Dublin 
British soldiers, many of them not recovered from wounds re- 
ceived in the war. In 1917 and 1918 they were conspiring with 
German submarines, and we discovered documents in the pockets 
of men who were arrested in 1918 showing that they were pre- 
pared within two months of a German offensive that they knew 
of to raise a huge force in Ireland to stab Britain in the back 
when it was engaged in a life and death struggle for the freedom 
of the world. What a chance you are asked to take to trust the 
destinies of Britain and the empire to a people who are apt to 
get fits of passion that sweep away all reason and make them 
swing violently from one extreme to another in the middle of 
a great conflict. 
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From Wing to Paddle 


‘ “From Wing to Paddle” might be 
the title of the. interesting transition 
by evolution which time has wrought 
in the structure of the fore-limb of 
such vertebrates as birds, fishes and 
reptiles. It is assumed that the an- 
cestry of, for instance, the penguin 
had to pass thru a long series of 
fore-limb modifications before the 
flipper-like wing of the penguin was 
developed. Thru an examination of ex- 
plained specimens of white bones 
mounted against a black background, 
the modifications in shape, area and 
structure of various types of fore- 
limbs, conforming with their special 
functions, may be demonstrated. The 
transformation is of course brought 
about thru various adaptations of mus- 
cles and outer coverings as well as 
skeletal modifications. 

To be adapted to flying a limb must 
be light and at the same time strong 
enough to support a large surface of 
membrane or feathers spread for 
flight. For this reason such wing-bones 
are hollow, slender and strong. 


For swimming, a limb must be strong 
and it must furnish adequate support 
within the space of a comparative- 
ly narrow paddle, so the bones are 
solid, stout and short. The degenera- 
tion of the wing may be 


ing from wing to paddle the fore- 
limb of the manatee is the most spe- 
cialized and that of the beaver, most 
generalized. The snapping turtle of- 
fers another example of the general- 
ized fore-limb, for it has no special 
modifications to adapt it for any spe- 
cial purpose such 





traced downward from the 
classes of birds that fly high, 
soar and remain on the wing for 
extended periods, as in the case 
of the vulture or eagle and 
hawk, to the birds that fly rap- 
idly and soar but little, as the 
swallow, or to birds that fly 
heavily and do not soar, as the 
turkey and hen, and finally to 
the birds that do not fly at all 
but use their wings as an aid to 
running rapidly, as does the os- 
trich, or that use them to paddle 
in swimmirg as does the pen- 
in. 

The fore-limbs are divided 
into generalized and specialized 
types. The simpler and more 
generalized the organisms, the 
lower the form of life. In chang- 4 





as flight. The fin- 
gers and digits 
are much alike, 
the bones of the 
wrist or ankle 
are numerous and 
similar to one an- 
other, as in 
some earlier rep- 
tiles and little 
motion is possible 
between the bones 
of the forearm. 
The vulture 
and eagle, on the 
other hand, have 
a specialized fore- 
limb adapted for 
rapid and power- 


























American Museum of Natural History 


In these forms can be traced the evolution of animal skeletons to meet the change 

from flying to swimming. Left to right the examples are: (Top row) beaver’s fore 

limb, coot’s hind limb, pelican’s hind limb, (second row) hen’s fore limb, beaver’s 

hind limb, sea turtle’s fore limb, swan’s hind limb, (third row) great auk’s fore 

limbs, frog’s hind limb, (bottom row) penguin’s fore limbs, sea-otter’s hind limb, 
manatee’s fore limb 
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ful flight, and 
ster? . flight only. In 
American Museum of this case, the 
Betws Mtatery wing has a good 
Mr. Penguin, of the sailing surface, 
Antarctic regions, has being large in 


developed, according 

to his needs, a wing 

that is no use for fly- 

ing but very efficient 
as a paddle 


comparison with 
the weight of the 
body and long in 
proportion to its 
width. Of its 
three digits or fingers two are small, 
and the three probably correspond to 
the third, fourth and fifth fingers of 
the human hand. 

Ascending further in the scale of 
life, the fore-limb of the monkey is 
still more highly specialized, being 


_ primarily adapted for grasping and 


climbing. The fingers are long and 
somewhat curved, the first finger or 
thumb being in a somewhat different 
plane from the others so that it may 
be opposed to them for seizing firm 
hold of objects. The bones of the fore- 
arm move freely, affording the monkey 
facility in clir. bing. 

Highly specialized for aquatic life 
is the fore-limb of the penguin. Altho 
called a wing, itis usless for flight 
and is modified to form a paddle, the 
bones being solid and flattened. The 
feathers are small and scale like. The 
muscles which raise the wing are 
stronger than those which lower it. 
Here the adaptation is just the reverse 
of the wing muscles of the vulture, 
each modification being the result of a 
peculiar need. 

Then there is the sea turtle, with its 
paddle like fore-limb, highly special- 
ized for swimming in which the bones, 
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elongated and flattened, give addition- 
al width. They are completely envel- 
oped by a sheet of skin to form a flap- 
per, as is also the case with the fore- 
limb of the manatee, popularly known 
as the “sea cow.” On the other hand 
the fins of fishes are not believed to 
have been derived from or to have 
passed thru any stage comparable to 
those passed thru by the limbs of other 
vertebrates, but to have been devel- 
oped thru folds of membrane; an en- 
tirely different sort of evolution. 


Outwitting the Measles Germ 


There is no doubt that the great 
armies of contagious diseases that in 
times past, and indeed up to the very 
present, have swept over the world 
wiping out vast numbers of the earth’s 
population must ultimately meet com- 
plete defeat by modern preventative 
measures. Already smallpox and yellow 
fever have succumbed. Others, includ- 
ing the treacherous measles germ, are 
losing their deadly grip. 

The measles germ itself does not do 
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violence to mankind, but the condition 
in which it leaves its victims paves the 
way for the onslaught of a more vicious 
band of germs—chiefly those produc- 
ing pneumonia and tuberculosis. 

The serious results of measles in 
army camp life led to a study of 
“prophylactic inoculation against mea- 
sles’ by Major A. W. Sellards. The 
men used in the experiments were se- 
lected with the greatest care to elim- 
inate any who might by any chance be 
immune to the disease. Furthermore, 
all those persons who showed any 
trace of infection of the respiratory 
system were refused for the experi- 
ments, as were also those who had had 
a recent attack of tonsilitis. It was the 
plan of the investigator to conduct the 
work in a most cautious manner, in or- 
der to avoid the risk of a large num- 
ber of men becoming infected. 

The first step in the work showed 
that the injection of blood taken from 
measles patients into those who showed 
no record of ever having had the dis- 
ease did not produce measles. [n all, 
eight individuals, 








who so far as it 
was possible to de- 














Hurrah for the City Manager 


There are eighty-six cities in the United States 
which at present are governed by a city manager. 
Have they prospered? Here is the answer: 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, has the lowest tax rate 
of any city in the state. 

Wichita, Kansas, ended the year with a current 
surplus of over $56,000. 

Portsmouth, Virginia, saved $44,000 the first year. 

Jackson, Maryland, sold potatoes and fish at less 
than market rates. 

Waltham, Massachusetts, reduced debt $80,000. 

Alameda, California, has the lowest irifant mortality 
of any city in the United States. 

Sandusky, Ohio, wiped out a floating deficit of 
$18,500. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico, recovered stolen goods 
to exceed total cost of police protection by over $3000. 

Auburn, Maine, ran a Chautauqua at an average 
charge of 12 cents per entertainment. 

San Angelo, Texas, reduced the fire insurance rate 
from 56 cents to 31 cents. 

Norwood, Massachusetts, established a public mar- 
ket and canning kitchen. 

Glendale, California, reduced tax rate 5 per cent. 

Goldsboro, North Carolina, raised a bond issue of 
$90,000 without increasing taxes. 

Sumter, South Carolina, has had more improve- 
ments in last five years than in all its previous history. 

Cadillac, Michigan, by virtue of its city manager, 
has “done away with all feeling at election time.” 

Albion, Michigan, has purchased $10,000 Liberty 
Bonds. 

Taylor, Texas, has saved $2 per capita the first 
year. 

Fredericksburg, Virginia, saved $152,602 from cur- 
rent expenses. 

Towanda, Pennsylvania, finds no more opposition 
to the city manager plan. 

Morehead City, New York, has paid old debts and 
ended the year with a surplus. 

Birmingham, Michigan, has sold coal at cost. 

Largo, Florida, is “well satisfied.” 

All the remaining cities would make as good a 
showing had we the space to enumerate the good 
things that have happened to them since they adopted 
the city manager type of government. 

A word to the wise city is unnecessary. 














termine were sus- 
ceptible to measles, 
were inoculated 
with the blood 
serum of measles 
patients. None of 
these contracted 
the disease or 
showed any symp- 
tom of an attack, 
however slight. 
That it was not 
possible to produce 
an attack of mea- 
sles in. this way 
does not, according 
to Major Sellards, 
prove that the 
virus of measl-s 
is absent from the 
blood of infected 
individuals. There 
was obtained by 
subsequent studies 
considerable evi- 
dence that these 
men under experi- 
ment were perhaps 
rendered immune 
to the disease by 
the blood injection. 
When it became 
apparent that not 
a single case of 
measles was going 
to develop as a re- 
sult of the blood 
injections, two of 
the men were se- 
lected to test what 
the result would 
be if they were ex- 
posed to measles 
germs in the or- 
dinary way. These 
two men had the 
mucous membrane 
of the eyes, nose, 
and throat inocu- 
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Wide World 
A BICYCLE DIVE 
A number of sensational dives into the 
Seine were made by French athletes, in- 
cluding a cycle dive from the end of a 
cantilever bridge just under the Eiffel 
Tower 


lated with secretions from the mu- 
cous membranes of a measles patient. 
Furthermore, they remained in the 
room with the patient (a little girl five 
years old) and played with her for 
three-quarters of an hour, but they did 
not contract the disease. 

This pioneer work indicates that in 
the not very distant future science will 
have the measles germ upon the run. 


On the Side 


In the first eight months of 1920 auto- 
mobiles killed 427 persons in New York 
City. 

Caan 

Skunks yielded $1,000,000 worth of hides 
to New York State farmers and trappers 
in one year. 

eK 

The United States built more than half 
of the world’s shipping tonnage produced 
during the Great War. 

ORK 

During the last fiscal year Federal and 
state expenditures on road _ building 
amounted to $250,000,000. 

4% 

In the last hundred years the number 
of Federal officeholders has increased ten 
times as rapidly as the general population. 

ede 

Officials of the census bureau estimate 
that in the United States there are 26,- 
500,000 women eligible to vote this No- 
vember. 

ae 

Fewer passengers and employees were 
killed on American railroads in 1918 than 
in 1910 in spite of the increase in volume 
of traffic. 
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Straws in the Wind 


for the common welfare. These readjust- 
ments promise the safest guarantee of the 
status quo. 

The Republican party, by its champion- 
ship of intensified nationalism and short- 
sighted isolation, is leading toward a re- 
juvenated Prussianism. Its bitterness 
against Article X betrays unwillingness 
to respect territorial integrity and bares 
the motive to imperialistic aggression. 

The apparent success of the great Re- 
publican money “drives” is significant. 
Are those men of “Big Business” who 
donate so lavishly to resuscitate ‘‘nor- 
malcy” quite sure that the easiest way to 
crush Bolshevism is to enthrone special 
privilege and reaction? 

WitiiaAmM Y. Warp, M.D. 

Ivanhoe, Texas 

Mr. Cox will receive my vote because 
he heads the party that out and insti- 
tuted the Federal Reserve law that saved 
our country from panic and the civilized 
world from bankruptcy; because his party 
assembled and outfitted in incredible haste 
an army and navy that saved the world 
from despotism ; and because his party will 
enact the best treaty of peace ever 
thought out, and that maintains Monroe 
Doctrine not only for America, but also 
for all other countries no matter how small 
or great. 

CARRIE KENDALL EASTERLY. 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma 

And here is the unique reason for 
voting the Democratic ticket from a 
Kentucky farmer’s wife: 


I am a middle-aged farmer’s wife and 
will cast my first vote this November. I 
intend to vote for the. League and against 
Mr. Harding, because my husband cham- 
pions the Republican combination. 

I believe hundreds of farmers’ wives 
will act on the same principle. Why? Be- 
cause in most cases the farmer 
ignorant man and narrow—largely . be- 
cause he has not had the advantages of 
schools, clubs and libraries that broaden 
folks. Now, when a man lives to himself, 
or his tribe, he becomes selfish and stingy. 
Usually a farmer makes plenty of money 
— if he hasn’t made money the last few 
years it’s because he didn’t stay on the 
farm. But does he split 50-50 with his 
wife? Does’ he have the rooms papered, 
or buy the victrola the children have been 
mad for, or have a sink put in the kitchen? 
Indeed, he does not. The pump is con- 
venient to the barn rather than the dwell- 
ing; a farm tractor with latest improve- 
ments is indulged in. 

Editor, do you see what I mean? Ask 
any farmer’s wife—I am not speaking of 
the landed gentry—and. they'll tell you 
mine is no exceptional case. 


Harding and the G. O. P. 


The Cox vote is a pro-League vote, 
but the Harding vote is not an anti- 
League vote. Not a single correspond- 
ent seems to occupy the position that 
he will support the Republican ticket 
just because it opposes the League of 
Nations. Some, on the contrary, be- 
lieve that the Covenant is ultimately 
as safe in Republican hands as in 
Democratic and that Cox has raised 
a false issue. Some hold that other 
questions are of paramount import- 
ance. Particular emphasis is laid by 
nearly all our Harding voters on the 
party question; the alleged inefficiency 


is an. 
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of Democratic administration in gen- 
eral or during the last four years in 
particular, and the superior ability of 
the Republicans to find able men for 
office. Directly reversing the order of 
emphasis among the Cox voters, the 
Harding supporters place the party 
first, the candidate second and the is- 
sues last. 


Here is a lucid statement of the av- 
erage Republican position on _ the 
League: ‘ 


Dr. Williams has given the true basic 
facts and his arguments cannot be met. I 
do not, however, share his apprehension 
as to the fate of the League. We are going 
into it in due time, but with our nation- 
ality fully protected and all doubtful 
points made clear. Senator Harding’s state- 
ment has opened the way to full readjust- 
ment, and with Mr. Root at hand to ad- 
vise, the results will satisfy the nation. 

Wo. Hoyt CoLEMAN. 

Narberth, Pa. 


A native of Ohio, tho now resident 
in another state, testifies from per- 
sonal knowledge as to the fine quality 
of the Republican candidate: 


Harding was once defeated for governor 
because he stood for prohibition and for 
a rigid enforcement of the local option law 
then in force in the State of Ohio. Senator 
Harding’s paper, The Marion Star, is clean 
of all sensational stuff, absolutely safe for 
the reading of any boy or girl in any 
home. He, who makes his newspaper and 
his community morally sound and safe for 
the protection of the thousands of homes 
in Marion, Ohio, him can I trust with the 
safety. of the millions of homes in our 
great American republic. ‘ 

THE “Country Parson.” 

A “small town” vote: 


As an independent Republican I am sup- 
porting Mr. Harding as against Mr. Cox 
because of his evident broader grasp of 
the vital matters which confront our coun- 
try. Someone has called Mr. Harding a 
small town politician. He may be, but his 
small town training enables him to see 
thru the maze of conflicting conditions 
which surround us and propose a true 
remedy. J. J. JEWETT. 

Riverton, Wyoming 

Cox and Harding contrasted: 


Approved by, and, on the League at 
least “at one” with Woodrow Wilson, the 
election of Cox means nothing less than 
a third term for the Cambridge school 
teacher. Nominated by Tammany of New 
York and the Taggarts of Indiana, his 
election cannot mean a thrill for the 
mothers and fathers who would live under 
a stainless liquorless flag. 

Always eager for the advice of his fel- 
lows; cautious as to radical moves or 
measures but proven in his ability to fight 
for his principles to the last, Harding will 
win in November by the greatest plurality 
the nation has ever sent a patriot to 
pilot the Ship of State thru a trying sea 
of national turbulence and international 
chaos. Har Crovuce. 

Muskogee, Oklahoma 


But it is the contrast between the 
Republican and Democratic parties 
which is the burden of the majority of 
the Harding letters: 


History shows that the Republican party 
can command the confidence of the country 
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the better. Even with his disappointing 
platform, yet with a great running-mate, 
an accordant senate, and swayed by pub- 
lic opinion, and influenced by the visioned 
men of his party, will not our chances be 
better with Harding? 
Epmunp A. FREEMAN. 
Hinckley, Maine 


I am going to vote the Republican ticket 
because nothing but rebellion and civil 
war could be worse than the Democratic 
administration. They have squandered one- 
tenth of the wealth of the country, and 
are still bidding for loans at six per cent. 
interest, while the industries of the coun- 
try are crippled by lack of funds and high 
interest. Predatory wealth and predatory. 
labor have both been turned loose to prey 
on the public, in the fond hope that they 
would remember the favor and keep the 
Democratic party in power. 

Practically everything that the farmer 
has to sell is on the free list, while every- 
thing that he has to buy is protected by 
a tariff. 

The Adamson law, which turned the 
railroads over to the labor unions, put a 
premium on laziness and inefficiency which 
is costing the country millions of dollars 
every year. 

The civil service law has been largely 
nullified by the Democratic administration. 

The Democratic party has been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting, the 
Republican party is still on trial. 

Wm. C. CoLeMAN. 

Peculiar, Mo. 


I shall vote the Republican ticket on 
November 2nd, 1920, because: 

1st. I have greater confidence in the 
statesmanship of the Republican party to 
formulate the terms upon which the United 


‘States may enter a League of Nations. I 


feel that such men as Elihu Root and Wm. 
H. Taft, to name only two, should have 
the opportunity to help directly to work 
out this great problem; a problem second, 
but only second, to that of our own national 
existence and welfare. 

2nd. I have greater confidence in the 
financial policies of the Republican party. 

3rd. I believe the Republican party 
represents evolutionary, as against cata- 
clysmic, progress. ... . 

Wapo H. Dunn. 
Wooster, Ohio 


Mr. Williams’s reference to the 
negro question in the South called 
forth several letters on both sides. 
Here is the reason why Cox cannot 
count on any large fraction of the 
Afro-American vote: 


I cannot understand the Democratic 
state of mind, so well exemplified in the 
present administration, that keeps on re- 
garding the Negro as a negligible quantity 
in our political and economic life. No race 
respecting Negro can vote to continue such 
a political party in power. Here the Negro 
may well rest his case against the Demo- 
cratic party whose entire history, with 
one exception—Grover Cleveland whose 
administration was repudiated by his 
party—has been unfriendly to him. How- 
ever liberal he may be, Cox will find it 
impossible to break thru the anti-Negro 
blockade that his party has thrown around 
the White House. And he does not seem 
to be the type of man that is going to 
make any very serious effort to do so. 

NATHAN B. Youne. 

Tallahassee, Florida 
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This general summary of the merits 
of Republicanism may fitly conclude 
our examination of the case for Hard- 
ing: 

The Republican party will be victorious 
in November, because both its candidates 
and platform are superior to those of any 
of its opponents. The great industries— 
farming, mining, shipping, and manufac- 
turing—will vote for the party that will 
protect their products. The laboring men 
will vote for the party, that will guaran- 
tee employment, fair wages, and fair laws. 
The women will vote for the party, which 
has already ratified the amendment in over 
twenty-five states. The former soldiers will 
support the party, which backed them up 
in the war. These important forces in 
America (all American) will decide the 
election in favor of Republican law en- 
forcement, economy, and efficiency rather 
than Democratic extravagance and break- 
down. The nation desires a party of deeds 
—not creeds; a party of action—not prom- 
ises. 

LAURENCE R, CAMPBELL. 

Los Gatos, California 


Outside the Big Parties 


Mr. Watkins, the third Ohio candi- 
date, finds a champion from his own 
state: 


The debate between Messrs. Hapgood 
and. Williams greatly interested me. But 
they failed to declare the whole truth. 


They brought into their discussion, along 
with that of other vital questions, the 
workings of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
but had not a word to say concerning the 
Kighteenth. In view of the fact that there 
are attempts, both by evasion and by 
legislation, to nullify this last named 
amendment, as well as the other, their 
silence in that respect seems more than 
significant. It was nothing more nor less 
than an effort to shield their candidates 
whose records on that question will not 
bear inspection. The political party that 
ignores that question is cowardly and re- 
actionary, and not progressive, whatever 
may be its claims in that regard. | 
O. F. GEIGER. 

Mendon, Ohio 

A young college graduate will cast 
a protest vote for the Socialists: 

I am not a Socialist; neither am I a} 
Democrat nor a Republican. But because 
my state compels party affiliation in order 
to cast the ballot, I am registered under 
the last-named party. This fall I shall cast 
my first ballot for President of the United 
States, and I frankly admit that it will 
be for Debs. Why? Well— 

In the first place, I have nothing to say 
against the candidates of the two so-called 
major parties. They apparently are taking 
care of that themselves. But I do say that 
they were nominated, not because they 
were the choice of the people, but because 
they were the choice of none-too-honest 
politicians. 

Now regarding Mr. Debs. Certainly he 
is not the type one would vote for Presi- 
dent of the United States under normal 
conditions. He has done many things which 
I think he should not have done; but he 
apparently believed they were right. And 
that is why I admire him as a man—ahe 
has the courage of his convictions. 

Another reason why I shall vote for Mr. 
Debs is that a large Presidential vote for 
the Socialist candidate at the present time 
will be a stinging rebuke to the Democratic 
and Republican parties and will probably 
bring them to their senses before the next 
national conventions. 

G. STewarRD WYCKOFF. 








State College, Pennsylvania 
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UST as one instance of 
Monroe’s supremacy —the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has increased its figuring 

equipment from 2 Monroes four years ago 
to 126 Monroes today. 

Not only Bethlehem, but thou- 
sands of other businesses large and small 
— Standard Oil Co. with94 Monroes, Du Pont 
with 62 Monroes—are extending Monroe 
equipment throughout their offices, proving 
that once you put the Monroe on the job in 
a single department, your own business 
judgment will prompt you to adopt it for 
every departmentwherefigure-workisdone. 


Even a single re-order is a strong endorsement. 





For you will learn, as these offices 
have learned, that the Monroe is first on 
accuracy, first on speed, first on adaptability 
to your figuring needs. 


Monroe does notconfineits figuring 
service to big industry alone; it is serving 
and saving as well in over 14,000 smaller 
offices every business day. 


The Monroe makes figuring as 
easy as turning a crank. Let a Monroe 
demonstrator show you how the Monroe 
will clean up the figure-work in your office 
—mail the coupon today. 


Here is 


the way 15 of the biggest concerns in the country have in- 
creased their equipment of Monroe Calculating Machines: 














NAME OF COMPANY No. of Monroes in use in 

1916 1918 1920 
American Writing Paper Co. 1 18 51 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe e Rwy Co. 20 80 100 
Bethlehem Steel Co. . 2 54 126 
Carnegie Steel Co. y 47 59 
DuPont DeNemours & Co., E. I. ° 2 31 62 
General Fire Extinguisher Co. ° 3 35 49 
General Electric Co. . ° ° ° 10 17 31 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. . . ° 5 12 53 
International Paper Co. e ‘e ° ° » 11 28 42 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ° ° ° ° 23 40 75 
Standard Oil Co. ° : ° ° ° ° 16 41 94 
Telling-Belle Vernon Co. . e ° ° 2 19 51 
Texas Company, The a ° ° ° 2 24 56 
Travelers Insurance een The ° e . = = = 
Trumbull Steel Co. . ose 
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Graining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 

_and where to sell, 














lournalism, 
Play, Writing, Photoplay 
pl Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary éxperts, Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice, | Rea/ teaching. 
‘ One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 





and mother, is averaging over $75 « week from 
photoplay writing alone. 

There is no other institution or agency‘doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 


» 13 volumes; descriptive 
riter’s Monthly, the \ead- 
2 


150-Page illustrated catalogue tree. Please Address 







Dep't. 304 Springfield, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 
The charter requires that ‘‘Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advantages 
of the Institution, shall be allowed to Students 
of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-fifth year began September 22, 1920, 
For catalogue, address 


THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


‘Book on Law Free 


— \ Write today for our new 171-page book 
ee on ‘“The Power of Law Training.”* It carries 
\Viae POW every ambiti 
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learn 
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year. City or Traveling. 
Experience unnecessary. Quickly qualify through 
our amazing System. Free Employment Service 
to Members, Send for Salesmanship book, list of 
lines and full particulars. Nat, Salesmen’s Tr. 
Ass’n, Dept. 160R, Chicago, Ill. 
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The campaign covered forty-nine 
counties and lasted six weeks. Every 
day some two or three thousand farm- 
ers and business men were addressed. 

What was the net cash result? The 
chairman of the Profitable Farming 
Bureau of the Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce says: “The Profitable Farm- 
ing campaign added $30,744,150 to the 
value of the agricultural products of 
Arkansas. This is proven by govern- 
ment statistics.” 

Almost everybody knows that the 
reaper was invented by Cyrus Hall 
McCormick; that the McCormick 
Works is the largest of the world’s 
great farm machine factories, and that 
the International Harvester Company 
is under the leadership of the McCor- 
mick family. But there are hundreds 
of interesting facts relating to the feed- 
ing of America and the world that the 
McCormicks can supply, and that every- 
body should know. How much of a farm 
can the average farmer and his family 
cultivate with hand tools? About two 
acres. How much with machine tools? 
At least 150 acres. Who has done the 
most to increase the American farm by 
148 acres? I would give that honor to 
the inventor of the reaper—to McCor- 
mick, the young Virginian, whose first 
clumsy machine was the forerunner of 
all our mechanical husbandry; who, in 
truth, planted nearly ninety years ago 
the seed that has found fruition in the 
Harvester Company, now making fifty- 
four distinct classifications of farm im- 
|plements and with a present manu- 
| facturing capacity in its score or more 
of factories of about 2,000,000 ma- 
chines. 

These manufacturers never make a 
sale until] assured by personal investi- 
gation that the article sold will be of 





he wants to buy a larger and more 
costly machine than his needs require, 
they won’t let him. They frequently 
advise the purchaser to spend less 
money than he planned to. How many 
dealers do you know like that? 

Consultation precedes sale, and ser- 
vice follows. This rule is invariable. 
A mere sale, apart from the education 
of the buyer and the codperation of the 
dealer, is never tolerated. Furthermore, 
should it need adjustment when put in 
field service, the company sends a com- 
petent machinist to do the work free 
of charge. 

Honesty is not the best policy—hon- 
esty is a principle, not a policy. But if 
honesty were the best policy, the proof 
would be right here, in the loyalty and 
support of the customers, dealers, and 
employes of the company who recog- 
nize the honesty above described, and 
respond with a moral fealty that money 
could not buy. 

Another example even more unusual. 
When Government officials conceived 
an idea that the Harvester Company 
was violating the Sherman Law and 
getting to be an ungodly Trust, it 
brought suit. Then it wished it hadn’t 





permanent benefit to the customer. If ’ 
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The Farmer’s Right- Hand Man 
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—not a single farmer witness was 
called to testify against the company! 
And the court listened to 1,200 farmers 
and dealers who served as witnesses 
for the company. Ruling on the evi- 
dence, the judges declared that, while 
the company had the power of a monop- 
oly, the conduct of the business had 
been fair. and honorable. 

The reason for an original $120,000,- 
000 capitalization was not to collect 
huge profits, but to confer huge bene- 
fits. All-year production and selling, 
ample extension of credit to custom- 
ers and dealers, and the development 
of international trade, were the objec- 
tives; all of which required vast money 
resources. By manufacturing a large 
assortment of time-saving, man-sav- 
ing, money-saving machines that the 
farmer could use to advantage all 
the year, the Harvester Company 
lessened the cost of seasonal pro- 
duction and storage, then reduced 
prices on machines. In the early days, 
by offering generous terms of payment 
and “carrying” the dealer or customer 
for long periods, they put machines on 
thousands of farms whose owners could 
not have paid cash. By risking large 
sums of capital in opening up new 
countries for trade in agricultural im- 
plements, they not only helped the 
farmers of the world to adopt Ameri- 
can ways of reaping larger, better 
crops, they also helped the manufac- 
turers and merchants of the United 
States to increase foreign trade by 
$40,000,000 in the first ten years of 
this century. 

The Illinois State Law for Work- 
men’s Compensation and Employers’ 
Liability was modeled chiefly on the 
practice of the Harvester Company, 
adopted a year or two prior to enact- 
ment of the State law. The aim of the 
company has always been to anticipate 
such legal statutes as really conserve 
the welfare of employes or the char- 
acter of the product. If other states 
have better laws, the company takes 
these for a pattern; if no states have 
good enough laws, the company makes 
its own. 

Now that we have regarded the moral 
size of the company, let us observe the 
material size. Properties include four 
mines, capacity 1,400,000 tons iron per 
annum; two coal and coke mines and 
plants, capacity 1,000,000 tons coal and 
550,000 tons coke; blast furnaces and 
steel mills, capacity 450,000 tons pig 
iron and 350,000 tons steel bars; timber 
lands of 80,000 acres and sawmills of 
20,000,000 feet capacity per annum; 
twenty-seven factories and mills in 
America, Russia, France, Germany, 
Sweden, total capacity about 1,975,000 
farm machines and 160,000 tons of 
binder twine. There are 93 branch and 
transfer houses in the United States, 
and 17 in Canada. 

The McCormick Works in Chicago, 
that we visited, occupies 229 acres of 
ground and a floor space of about 
3,500,000 square feet. The annual out- 
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put of this one plant includes figures 
like these: 200,000 mower wheels, 500,- 
000 steel wheels, 800,000 gallons of 
paint, 60,000,000 castings, 73,000,000 
chain links. Every day 100,000 knife 
sections are made, 200,000 cotter pins, 
and almost 1,000,000 bolts and nuts. 
The total annual shipment of machines, 
repairs and twine fills about 75,000 
railroad cars. 

Parts of machines twenty-five years 
old are kept in stock, that any farmer 
who needs repairs or replacements on 
early models may be served quickly and 
effectively. You do not have to buy a 
new, late model in order to get proper 
attention and consideration. 

Judging by the personnel of other 
great factories, we expected to find 
here 15,000 to 20,000 employes. There 
are only about 6000. The company 
uses automatic machines to manufac- 
ture automatic machines, and thus not 
only practices what it preaches but 
also reduces the payroll and the prices. 

During the past six years wages 
have been raised repeatedly in the Har- 
vester factories in order to help em- 
ployes keep up with increased costs of 
living. In a space of three years over 
$400,000 has been expended on wel- 
fare, safety appliances, ventilating sys- 
tems and the safety educational cam- 
paign; the result being that industrial 
accidents have been réduced over 60 
per cent. The McCormick family has 
donated a hospital to the employes of 
the McCormick Works. 

Pensions for long and faithful ser- 
vice, ranging from $360 to $2,500 a 
year, go to employes at 65 years of 
age, with twenty years’ service; at 60 
with twenty-five years’ service, and at 
55 with thirty years’ service. At the 
end of 1919 more than 24,000 employes 
in the various plants were subscribers 
for certificates totalling more than 
$8,000,000 under a Savings and Profit 
Sharing Plan, whose liberal terms and 
special provisions make the employe 
shareholders personally interested in 
the successful operation of every ma- 
chine they help to manufacture. More 
than 4,000 employes had become stock- 
holders under this plan. 

In order that relations of the em- 
ployes and the company might be es- 
tablished upon a definite and durable 
basis of mutual understanding and con- 
fidence, the Harvester Industrial Coun- 
cil Plan of employe representation 
was put into effect on March, 1919, and 
has been heartily approved by the 
workers. 

The latest step taken by the Har- 
vester people toward their ideal of in- 
dustrial coéperation is a long one; it 
is the adoption of an “Extra Compen- 
sation and Stock Ownership Plan.” 

Under this plan the employes will 
receive each year 60 per cent. of the 
earnings above 7 per cent. return on 
the invested capital; 20 per cent to 
be distributed in the discretion of the 
directors to those having managerial 
or executive duties and 40 per cent to 
be divided among workers in the non- 
managerial group according to the pro- 
portion of the individual employe’s 
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¥i|as possible this extra compensation 
e }| will be paid half in the company’s 
Ou T s an Cruises Ni | stock and half in-cash, non-managerial 
employes to receive preferred stock 
and the others common stock. 

As a climax and crown to the visit, 
I had the privilege of talking with the 
president of the company, Mr. Harold 
F. McCormick. 

The president of the company gave 
his first rule of life. “Keep your con- 
science clear as a bell.” 

“If I do anybody a wrong, or am 
tempted to, something within me rings 
out like a bell and warns me of dan- 
ger. The danger is to me, not to the 
other fellow. 

“The sense of doing right is the 
greatest power you can have in life. 
The rule of right is not just moral in 
application, it is mental, physical, so- 
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cial, financial, industrial, professional. 
Whatever you do is right, or it is not. 
The judgment you pronounce on the 
quality of each act, based on the vision 
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of intelligence and the voice of con- 
science, will determine the character of 
your future and the scope of your 
destiny.” 

I had a query. “What is right, and 
how do you make sure of it?” 

The president replied: “Whateveris 
right is for the common good, and 
whatever is for the common good is | 
right. If what you do helps you and ' 
everybody else, it is right; if it harms ‘ 
you or anybody else, it is wrong. Mak- 
ing this matter clear and keeping it 
straight is one of our largest responsi- 
bilities to our customers, our employes 
and ourselves.” 
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equal opportunity and preparedness to 
embrace it; but always with the reser- 
vation that the measure of realization f 
must somewhat depend on the measure 
of deserving. Craft and cunning and 
acquisitiveness may safely be curbed, 
in order that character and the truly 
deserving may gain full participation 
in the widest benefits that the com- 
munity is able to confer on its mem- 
bers. 

In very brief, this is the aim and 
ideal of the Republican party; this is 
its program of this year 1920. Con- 
scious of our sincerity, confident in our 
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One Saving Grace of War 

(Continued from page 117) 
War Savings Securities sold since the 
beginning of the movement in 1917 is 
about $1,168,559,000. Of this amount 
some $360,356,000 have been re- 
deemed, leaving about $805,203,000 
worth still in the hands of savers. The 
percentage of redemptions has grown 
less with each issue, proving that the 
value of these securities for a perma- 
nent investment is dawning upon the 
American people. 

The Savings Division is stressing its 
activities in the schools and the indus- 
trial plants of the country and is doing 
an intensive rather than an extensive 
work, going upon the theory that to 
create one permanent saver and in- 
vestor in Government Securities is 
sounder economic practice than to sell 
a thousand stamps by “drive” methods. 

If savings and the creation of cap- 
ital are to kecome universal habits in 
America the public schools must instil 
sound practical financial thought in the 
minds of the boys and girls. The big- 
gest lack in our system of education 
has been a department which teaches 
the value of the dollar. If more of our 
youth had been taught that lesson, had 
learned the value of an hour’s time, 
the dignity of labor, the joy of a work- 
manlike job, American industry would 
not now be crying for steady, intelli- 
gent and ambitious employees and 
Ponzis would be operating in barren 
fields. 

Some regular system of saving is a 
vital part of the child’s education. 
Thru it he is taught the cumulative 
value of money, simple interest, com- 
pound interest, the a b c’s of finance. 
If the saving is accomplished by means 
of Government securities he learns in 
addition something of Government 
finance and loyalty to the Government 
in which he is a shareholder. The Sav- 
ings Division is codperating with the 
leading educators of the United States 
in making the theory and practice of 
sound economic principles a permanent 
part of the school curriculum. The Na- 
tional Educational Association has ap- 
pointed a committee of seven State Su- 
perintendents to work this plan out in 
detail with the Savings Division. The 
principles of saving are being taught 
and Thrift Stamps and War Savings 
Stamps are being sold in a large ma- 
jority of the schools thruout the coun- 
try today. 

Incomplete reports show that at least 
130,000 pupils in the schools of New 
England out of the total registration 
of 510,000 invested $1,150,000 in Thrift 
and War Savings Stamps during the 
school year 1919-1920. Since the be- 
ginning of savings teaching in the 
schools of Texas, the children of that 
state have invested enough in Thrift 
Stamps and War Savings Stamps to 
pay for the State Capitol at Austin 
six times over. The school children in 
Ohio invested during the last school 
year an average of $7.00 each in War 
Savings Stamps and Thrift Stamps. 
In Leavenworth, Kansas, during the 
past year children were graded in 
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Learn what clean teeth mean 


See the results of the new way of 
teeth cleaning. They are quick and 
decisive. You will know at once that 
they mean a lifetime of cleaner, safer 
teeth. 
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the glistening teeth seen everywhere 
show what it means, See what it means 
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A film combatant 
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Nearly all people suffer from it, more 
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It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
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tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, 
all these troubles have been constantly 
increasing. 
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New methods now 


Dental science, after years of search- 
ing, has found new ways to fight film. 
All have been proved by many clinical 
tests. They are so efficient that lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise them. 


These methods are combined now in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. It has 
brought a new era in teeth cleaning. 
This is the tooth paste we urge you to 
try. 
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thrift on the practical basis of economy 
in paper and other materials, in the 
care of books and clothing. That those 
fine habits of saving which are now 
being instilled have not been instinctive 
in American youth is demonstrated by 
the fact that in a middle western city 
of moderate size the money paid out 
by pupils during the school year for 
movies and other amusements and for 
candies and sweets exceeded the total 
salaries paid to the teachers of that 
community by $4,000. No better instru- 
ment could have been devised to stop 
extravagance and to encourage steady 
saving than the 25 cent Thrift Stamp. 

Several State Departments of Edu- 
cation have included chapters on the 
question of savings and investment in 
their state courses of study. Many new 
editions of school text books now con- 
tain material on Government Securities 
and the practice of sound investment. 
Side by side are given examples of 
sound investment and fake schemes. 

Next to the schools, the most effec- 
tive group to inspire with the idea of 
universal savings is that which turns 
the wheels of industry. Someone has 
estimated that at least $35,000,000,000 
of our total annual income is paid in 
wages. With the wage earner, there- 
fore, lies the possibility for the crea- 
tion of much needed capital in the 
United States. If the first dollar out of 
the pay envelopes of America should 
go into savings instead of being spent 
for more or less unnecessary articles, 
great reservoirs of capital would soon 
be created, normal prices would be re- 
stored, inability to méet financial obli- 
gations would be eliminated. 

Likewise, a deeper patriotism would 
be created. The Secretary of a Savings 
Society in a great shipbuilding com- 
pany states: “In the plate and angle 
shop, a department of about 500 men 
and containing many foreigners, a can- 
vass was made to find out the men de- 
siring citizenship papers. Of all those 
who wished first papers everyone was 
saving money by buying War Savings 
Stamps, while everyone who refused 
was not buying War Savings Stamps.” 
It is clearly evident that no foreigner 
will be 100 per cent American as long 
as he sends his earnings home. With 
an American bank account, he will have 
a stake in his community and with the 
Government Securities, he will feel his 
partnership in his adopted country. 

Each month in the factories thruout 
the United States, there is placed on 
the bulletin board a poster bearing a 
calendar and a bit of sound financial 
advice. This poster is furnished by the 
Treasury Department and is one of 
its means of approach to the American 
workmen. The February poster said: 
“Wuat ARE You Doing Now To MAKE 
Your Future SaFe? It is what you 
save, not what you earn, that insures 
your prosperity and happiness in the 
years to come. Save regularly and make 
your savings loss-proof by buying War 
Savings Stamps.” In March the poster 
read: “WHERE Do You Get Orr IF You 
Rie A MeErRRyY-GO-RoUND? The man on 
the wooden horse is like the man who 
works week after week without saving 
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money. He gets nowhere.” In April the 
worker was advised: “SPRING SEEDS 
Fitt Fatt NeEeps. To Harvest then, 
plant now. The man who plants his 
savings in War Savings Stamps and 
Treasury Savings Certificates grows a 
crop of interest that nothing can hurt.” 

Following up this publicity and the 
material which is furnished regularly 
to the labor press, Government Savings 
Associations are organized thruout a 
plant. The secretary furnishes the em- 
ployees stamps as they work, so that 
they are not put to an inconvenience 
in investing their savings. By this 
method, savings are constantly growing 
in well-organized plants. 

One plant in Providence, Rhode 
Island, which has 200 small savings 
groups, reported the sale of Stamps 
in April, 1920, aggregating $15,545. 

Twenty-two plants in the Philadel- 
phia Federal Reserve District, where 
savings societies have recently been 
organized, now have 17,742 savers who 
put aside War Savings Stamps from 
January ist to March 31st, 1920, ag- 
gregating $114,783. 

At the Rock Island Arsenal in IIli- 
nois, the monthly savings rose from 
$4,532 in February to $12,712 in May, 
1920. 

In a certain industrial plant where 
during the war 90 per cent of the em- 
ployees were regular buyers of War 
Savings Stamps, the influenza epidemic 
was met with a minimum of suffering, 
the men had the funds available for 
doctors, medicine and proper food. 
They met their bills promptly and did 
not embarrass the merchants of the 
community. As a result of the lesson 
then learned, they are now buying twice 
the number of Stamps they did during 
the war, and it would be difficult in- 
deed to get any of them to abandon the 
thrift habits which the Government 
taught them. 

So obvious are the benefits brought 
by this small Savings System that nu- 
merous labor organizations have re- 
cently passed resolutions presenting to 
their membership the advantages of 
War Savings Securities. 

Not only is the Savings Movement 
taking a place in schools and industries 
but its influence is felt in national 
women’s organizations and in fraternal 
and religious circles. 

That this Government activity in in- 
dustry, in the schools and in various 
other groups is beneficial to the whole 
financial system is shown by the added 
savings banks accounts, purchase of 
homes, and development of life insur- 
ance business in communities where the 
Savings Organization has worked most 
effectively. The time is ripe for all 
legitimate savings organizations to 
work for the financial emancipation of 
American citizens. 

Financial freedom for all—this is the 
slogan of the Savings Movement, this 
the reason why a war activity has been 
carried on as an enduring peace-time 
program. Quietly, systematically, sure- 
ly, the Treasury Savings Movement is 
working its way into every corner of 
American activity. 

Washington, D. C. 
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The Unpuritanic Puritans 


(Continued from page 122) 


that charge. The only punishment giv- 
en her was a recommendation to dance 
no more. 

The Pilgrim costume we think of as 
being plain and somber. It was not 
always so, for good old Elder Brew- 
ster, one of the leaders of the “May- 
flower” company, had a _ wardrobe 
that included a blue coat, a violet 
colored coat, and a green waistcoat! 

People in Plymouth did not all ob- 
serve Sunday as we think the Pil- 
grims always did. The records show 
that many broke the Sabbath day. 
Friends and relatives met together to 
gossip, and others openly ridiculed the 
preacher. 

Nor were all the Pilgrims stedfast. 
Some, even in Holland before the sail- 
ing of the “Mayflower,” became dis- 
couraged and went back to England to 
take up the old life. Others on the very 
eve of departure for the voyage, de- 
clined going to a new land. Still others 
who actually started from Holland, 
gave up when they learned something 
of what lay before them. 

Like other people, the Pilgrims were 
obliged to work, and could by no means 
give all their time to religion. They 
were not only obliged to clear a wilder- 
ness, build houses, and try to make a 
rather barren soil productive; they 
were some six thousand pounds in debt 
to their creditors in England, and were 
obliged to spend much of their time 
hunting and trapping beavers, whose 
skins they sent over to England in 
place of money. 

Nor did the Pilgrims work harder 
or more faithfully than people of to- 
day. They blundered into a commun- 
istic plan of ownership, and so, lack- 
ing the stimulus of individual profit, 
no one would work more than his al- 
lotted share. All this prolonged their 
period of debt, and hindered develop- 
ment. It was twenty years before they 
— their financial affairs in Lon- 
on. 

All these facts—and more—shown 
by the old records of Plymouth, bring 
the Pilgrims before us in a very real 
way. Such facts make the Pilgrims 
seem human. They no longer appear 
as saintly beings quite different from 
ourselves. 

Courtship, marriage, birth, death, 
the vigor of health that finds happi- 
ness even in a wilderness, gossip, 
amusement, envy, faith, great love, 
laughter, sorrow, and the palsy of old 
age—all were in old Plymouth just as 
they are with us today. 

We ought to think more of the hu- 
manity of the Pilgrims; when we do 
we shall all the more appreciate the 
great things they did, for over and be- 
yond all the littlenesses, all the faults 
and frailties that they had, in common 
with us, was a spirit that has lived. 
The things of earth have dropped away 
and have left only the pure soul—the 
spirit of liberty, of firm-set faith, of 
strong endeavor. It is comforting, for 
in that sense, we too, can be some- 
what like the Pilgrim Fathers. 

New York City 
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CAUTION. ist upon having W.L.Do 
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a eebecthnews 
shoes in the 
world, They are |¥ 
sold in 107 W.L. ¥ 
Douglas stores, — 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which antees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere ; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 





W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
ou, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
or booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 


President 


las shoes. The name and price is plainly W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 169 Spark Street, 


that it has not been changed or mutilated. 


Brockton, Mass. 





you are interested in learning short- 
hand, read the advertisement on the 
inside back cover. 


Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Light and Power 
From One Electric Socket 


Makes electricity 
doubly convenient. 
Fits any electric 
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BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MPG. CO, 
Chicage New York San Francisco 
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POST 

PAID 

Accept 

No 

Imite 

tion Coupon Pages 
TEAR OUT WHEN 

ROBINSON REMINDER T§AR, QUT WHE 


Each memo a perforated coupon, which when attended to, is torm 
out. Live notes only. No searching thra obsolete notes." Every: 
thing ready for instant reference. Handy pocket in cover, 


Reminder with extra filler 





Size B 3 x 5 in. Bise A 34 x7 in. 
Black Leather ° $1.25 $2. 
ees Leather 1.75 2.75 
ndiaCalf . ‘A 2:50 3.60 
Cowhi “ 2.75 3.75 
Genuine Me 1. ° 3.00 4.00 
Imitation ° ° -15 1.00 
nt (without extra filler) 25 60 
Ladies’ Reminder with P. and Extra Filler, 
Size L 2% x 3% 
Black ° ° ° ° ° $1.00 
. or tndia Galt i in a 
Extra Fillers—Per decens: Size B 6c; Size A. 1.00; Size L, 70c. 
aoe yp oe from us. (Stationers write.) 
Robinson Co., 80 Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 
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one institution of highest standing. 

This organization has a successful rec- 
ord of sixteen years, and is affiliated with 
the Madison & Kedzie State Bank, which 
is under State and Federal supervision. 

You should know about “Investors” 
bonds, They pay double savings account 
interest, are equally safe and convenient 
and do not fluctuate. They can be pur- 
chased on partial payments. Write for 
Booklet K-101. 


“eC ecerierier 





jali@lial 


“eerie” erier 
‘a\.\ai. 


W. MADISON 
3138 umera BLOG., LOUISVILLE, 


at Jel Ju 2) 


@ jas ialialians 


Higher Interest Rates 


Owing toa 1 in 

rates, we shal! fora short time at least, 
be able to get Seven Per Cent for our 
customers on First Mortgage Loans. 
We su t that you take advan of 
this and arrange to take some of t. 
loans at, the higher rate. 














____ DIVIDEND 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Dividend of two per cent. ($1.00 per share) 





on the COMMON stock of this Company, for the 
a4uarter ending September 30, 1920, will be paid 
October 30, 1920, to stockholders of record as of 


September 30, 1920, 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, September 18, 1920, 


MEETING NOTICE 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
165 Broadway, New York, Oftober 16, 1920. 
For the purposes of the special meeting of 
stockholders, to be held on November 18, 1920, the 
stock transfer books will be closed on October 29, 
1920, at 3:00 o'clock P, M., and reopened on 
November 19, 1920, at 10 o'clock A, M. 
JAMES C. BENNETT, Secretary. 


: \ AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.50 














Makes adding easy. It’s accurate, quick, 


durable and easily operated. Capacity 8 


Columns. Saves time, brain work and 
y errors, 65,000 pleased owners. Fully 
Guaranteed. Price $3.50. Delivered. With 
METAL OPERATING BANDS, §5. Delivered. 
m mediate shipment m 


Agents wanted, I, ade. 
J. H. Bassett & Co., Dept. 142, 1258 Hollywood Ave., Chicago, Il. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE *Piurére’ 


Sail in April, May and June. Churches, 
Alpine Summits, Italian Hill Towns. 
Splendid ijeaders. 


Art, Music, Literature, History, French, Spanish 
65 E. Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 


The Secret of Being 
a Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It 
in One Evening 


Sent Free 
Upon Request 








Galleries, 
Superb routes, 
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311 Sixth Avenue, New York 


THE INDEPENDENT 


October 23, 1920 


How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


1. One Saving Grace of War. 


1. Make a short speech in which you summar- 
ize Mr. Lewis’ article and make an appeal 


suitable to inaugurate a thrift campaign in - 


your school. 

2. “In the true Democracy, every worker is a 
capitalist.” Write an editorial for a daily 
newspaper, using this as the opening sen- 
tence. 

8. Write a short story that could be used as 
propaganda material to sell Thrift and War 
Savings Stamps. 


Il. Straws in the Wind. 


1. If possible the teach hould hold a forum 
on the Presidential election, appointing one 
pupil to present the claims of each party 
and candidate. (Messages from all except 
the Farmer-Labor party have already been 
published in The Independent; and that one 
will appear in the next issue.) After these 
speeches there should be an opportunity for 
questions and open debate. Then each pupil 
should write a letter similar to these pub- 
lished in The Independent supporting his 
choice and giving reasons. Urge any pupils 
who have the necessary ability to draw car- 
toons illustrating their political preferences. 

2. Which seems to you the most convincing 
argument in these letters? Why? Which let- 
ter is best from a literary standpoint? 
Why? 

8. “A large Presidential vote for the Socialist 
candidate at the present time will be a 
stinging rebuke to the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties and will probably bring 
them to their senses before the next national 
conventions.” Do you think that this posi- 
tion is a sound one or not? Defend or at- 
tack it in a letter written for publication 
in a daily paper. ‘ 

4. Define the following words: integrity, lucid, 
cataclysmic, perforce, predatory, turbulence, 
paramount, “status quo,” negligible, nullify, 
pernicious, evasive. 





lll. We Need a Newly Consecrated Ameri- 
canism. 


1. Which seems to you the most effective sen- 
tence in Senator Harding’s message? Why? 

2. Make a very short political speech urging 
Senator Harding’s election. Choose one of 
the following audiences to whom to adapt 
your speech: (a) a crowd of passers-by at 
a street corner, (b) a theater audience be- 
tween the acts, (c) an afternoon tea at 
which women are gathered to glean wisdom 
in casting their first vote. 

3. Write in from 100 to 500 words your defini- 
tion of “‘Americanism.” 


IV. The Story of the Week. 


1. Give a brief talk suitab’e for a current 
events club on the news of the week in the 
United States. 

2. Write a letter to a friend in the Middle 

* West defending or criticizing Premier Lloyd 
George’s Irish policy. 

8. Write a short story or a poem based on the 
recent raids of “night riders” in the South. 

4. Write an editorial for a Southern newspa- 
per condemning the “night-riders” activities 
and showing that they must ultimately do 
the cotton farmers more harm than good. 

5. Explain orally the offer that the Soviet gov- 
ernment has made to China. 


V. The Unpuritanic Puritans. 


1. After reading Mr. Law’s article, write a 
character sketch of any one of the Pilgrims. 

2. Write a humorous poem narrating an inci- 
dent that happened during the Pilgrims’ first 
years in America. 

8. Write a story of the Pilgrims’ landing as if 
you had been one of them. 

4. What is Mr. Law’s purpose in destroying 
some of the popular beliefs about the Puri- 
tans? Does he offer something more impor- 
tant in their place? 


Vi. The Farmer’s Right Hand Man. 


1. Why is the International Harvester Com- 
pany called “The Farmer’s Right Hand 
Man”? Summarize briefly the story of what 
-it has contributed to the progress of farm- 
ing in the United States. . 

2. Write a story of one farm implement from 
the time it left the factory till it was worn 
out. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


|. Republican Policy—We Need a 
Consecrated Americanism. 
Foreign Policy. Parsons Bolts G. O. 
P. The Successful League of Nations. 


1. Why does Senator Harding so strongly em- 
phasize party responsibility? 

2. What criticisms does he make of the Wilson 
administration ? 

3. Restate in your own words a part of Sena- 
tor Harding’s article under the heading 
“Democratic Unpreparedness for War and 
for Peace.” 

4. How do you interpret the significance of 
Senator Harding’s speech at Des Moines? 
What does Mr. Parsons have to say about 
it? What does Mr. Holt have to say? 

5. What accomplishments of the League of 
Nations are listed by Mr. Holt? 

6. What features of the existing League of 
Nations would, in your opinion, be probably 


Newly 


il. Eastern Europe—A Ghostly Conference. 
China and Russia. Poles Seize Vilna. 
Polish-Russian Truce. 


1. On what terms is the Polish-Russian war 
being settled? What terms would the Rus- 
sians have exacted if peace had been made 
a few weeks earlier? What ambitions have 
the Poles renounced by the Treaty? Explain 
how the military situation in eastern Eu- 
rope resulted in a compromise peace. 

2. What promises do the Soviet authorities 
make to the Chinese Republic? 


National Thrift—One Saving Grace of 
War. The Suffering Public Wakes Up. 


1, Give as many reasons as you can think of 
why the American public, as contrasted with 
some peoples of Europe, values a specula- 
tive chance above security in making in- 
vestments. 

2. How does Mr. Lewis use the phrase ‘“‘cap- 
italist” in saying “In the true Democracy, 
every worker is a capitalist”? 

8. Why are securities of the United States Gov- 
ernment generally considered a particularly 
safe investment? Can you reconcile this 
with the fact that some issues of Liberty 
bonds are still selling somewhat below par? 
What factors determine the sales value of 
public bonds in the market at any given 
time? 

4. Can you think of any ways in which the 
schools can combat the prevalent “economic 
illiteracy” of which Mr. Lewis speaks? 


IV. Public Opinion on the Election—Straws 
in the Wind. 


After reading over these letters, write 
about 100 words embodying your own opin- 
ion on the election. If you belong to a class 
in school or to a debating society or any 
other organization that might be inter- 
ested in the matter take an “opinion straw 
vote”; that is, not only the votes for Presi- 
dent but in each case a brief statement of 
reasons for the vote (the ballot papers need 
not, however, be signed by the voter). Then 
classify the votes according to the issues 
emphasized and briefly summarize the re- 
sults. You will find that an “opinion straw 
vote” which shows why people are support- 
ing a particular ticket is more instructive 
as to political tendencies than a plain straw 
vote which only shows how people will vote. 
If you wish you can carry out a similar 
plan as to the issues of your state campaign 
or any other electoral contest in which you 
and your friends are interes 


V. American History — Unpuritanic Puri- 
tans. 


1. Who were the “Puritans” and why were they 
so called? Did they all leave England for 
the new world? 

2. How, in Mr. Law’s opinion, does the slight- 
ing epithet “puritanic’” misrepresent the 
historical Puritans? 


vi. = Census—Uncle Sam’s Boys and 
ris. 


1. Why did the population of the United States 
increase more slowly from 1910 to 1920 than 
from 1900 to 19107 

2. Why is the city population increasing mere 
rapidly than the country population? What 
is the significance of this with reference to 
the cost of living? 








